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Packaged ALL-AROUND COORDINATION is part 


of the package when you buy substa- 
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@ coordinated ordering 
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substations @ integrated design, manufacture 


@ easier installation 


mea nN @ one over-all warranty 


But most important, all these factors 


acka ed combine to give you a substation which 
p A operates as one completely coordinated 
piece of equipment. General Electric 
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NEW UTILITY STATIONS, C-E EQUIPPED 


Includes only new stations on 


new sites placed in operation since 


memes NCW DAN E. KAI 


LAKE CATHERINE 
HUTCHISON 
YATES 
DUNKIRK 
TITUS 
LEE 
CONTRA COSTA 
HAWTHORN 
NINEMILE POINT 
EDGE MOOR 
PALATKA 
JOHNSONVILLE 
DANSKAMMER 
BECKJORD 
HIGHGROVE 
PLANT X 
BLACK DOG 
ALBANY 
JOPPA 
MERAMEC 
PORTSMOUTH 
LAKE CREEK 
ETIWANDA 
AURORA 
HENNEPIN 
EASTLAKE 
OAK CREEK 
SUWANNEE RIVER 
URQUHART 
KINGSTON 
SANDOW 
MULLERGREN 
BARRY 
NORTH OMAHA 
WILMINGTON 
CARBON 
SAGUARO 
MORRO BAY 
As ee) | 
JOHN SEVIER 
COLLIN 
MILLIKEN 
GALLATIN 
BARRETT 
MITCHELL 
SAN BERNARDINO 
YORKTOWN 

GULF COAST 
TUCSON 
PORT WENTWORTH 
W. A. PARISH 
ALLEN 
MONTROSE 
McMEEKIN 
LEWIS and CLARK 


Y S. NELSON 
= ill This C-E Unit is now in service at the Dan E. Karn Plant. 
YUMA AXIS ‘ ° . " : 
It is of the controlled circulation, radiant reheat type with 
DICKERSON F a 
twin furnace arrangement. The reheater section is located 
between the primary and secondary superheater surfaces. 
An economizer section is located below the primary super- 
heater in the rear pass and regenerative type air heaters 
follow the economizer surface. This boiler is pulverized 


0] A be E E 4 A R bh coal fired using bowl mills and tilting, tangential burners. 
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Consumers Power Company recently put 
into operation Unit No. 1 at its new Dan E. 
Karn Plant located in Essexville, Michigan, 
on Saginaw Bay. This first Karn unit, rated 
at 265,000 kilowatts, represents a depar- 
ture for Consumers Power Company from 
tandem-compound machines to the cross- 
compound type. Employing a throttle pres- 
sure of 2400 psig at 1050 F, reheated to 
1050 F, this unit is expected to be the most 
efficient producer of power on the entire 
system. Commonwealth Associates, Inc. are 
the consulting engineers. 





The Karn Plant is located close to the 
company’s present John C. Weadock Plant 
for reasons of economy associated with a 
variety of factors, including such impor- 
tantly related ones as coal delivery and coal 
handling, proximity to important load cen- 
ters, availability of line exits, abundant cool- 
ing water and coordinated plant supervision. 

Steam for the new unit at the Dan E. 
Karn Plant is supplied by a C-E Controlled 
Circulation Twin-Furnace Boiler, a cross- 
sectional elevation and brief description of 


which appears on the opposite page. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING ay 


Combustion Engineering Building, 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


L TYP F STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT; NUCLEAR REACTORS; PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT; PULVERIZERS; FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS; PRESSURE VESSELS; SOIL PIPE 





wth the Codltors 


i his recent visit to the United 
States which excited so much pub- 
licity, if not controversy, the Russian 
Premier, Nikita Khrushchev, made one 
observation which will be worth while re- 
membering. That was when some of those 
officials who were charged with the duty 
of being hosts directed Khrushchev’s at- 
tention to a typical traffic jam in San Fran- 
cisco. Perhaps it was expected that the 
head of the Russian state would be awed 
by the sight of tens of thousands of auto- 
mobiles owned and operated by ordinary 
individual American citizens as compared 
with the meager distribution of automo- 
biles in Soviet Russia. 


But while the per capita distribution of 
automobiles in Russia may be infinitesimal, 
compared with the routine one- and two- 
car family experience in the United States, 
Khrushchev put his finger on a vulnerable 
spot as he watched the long lines of frus- 
trated automobile drivers waiting for 
traffic to move. He noted the typical aver- 
age of a little more than one passenger per 
car and said frankly, “What a waste.” 


IT is indeed a waste of steel, of concrete 
highways, and of other strategic materials 
essential to modern transportation, to al- 
low a concentration of such a large num- 
ber of nearly empty automobiles trying to 
occupy the same space at the same time 
and getting nowhere. What does it profit 
our highly vaunted modern American so- 
ciety whether the horsepower which goes 
under the hood is in the order of 3 or 30 
or 300, when the vehicle itself must stand 
still waiting for red lights to change: or 
crawl at a pace which any self-respecting 
horse would have scorned fifty years ago 
when grandpa took his family out in the 
buggy? Is this progress? 


rian the American motorist is not 
always paralyzed by traffic jams. The 
fact is that concentration on making and 
selling more cars has outrun our ability to 
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provide highways on which they can op- 
erate in large numbers at the same time 
during rush hours. To sate the appetite 
of the American motorist for more high- 
ways at public expense, and upon which 
he may drive or park from 60 to 100 
square feet of private automobile equip- 
ment, have we singularly neglected mass 
transportation facilities? 


WE have torn down our elevated ‘rail 
ways in our large cities as eyesores, but 
we have replaced them with nothing b-t 
more surface traffic. Mass transportation 
in our cities is caught in the paralysis of 
traffic jams mainly caused by private auto- 
mobiles in rush hours. On the other hand 
common carrier facilities between cities 
are trying to get out of the passenger busi- 
ness because competition from the private 
automobiles and because other transporta- 
tion has made it more unprofitable. 


Ww: do not relish, in this free country 
of ours, the idea of imposing any 
government restriction on the traditiona! 
right of the individual to buy and operate 
a private automobile, but what else is in 
store for us when city traffic becomes 
worse with increasing population of both 
people and automobiles? Do we have the 
physical space much less money to provide 
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"Workshop-on-Wheels 


DODGE TRADESMAN for 1960 
helps you accomplish more... 


in shorter time 


There’s a place for almost everything in the Trades- 
man. Tools, fittings and supplies stow neatly in 
lock-up compartments, safe from weather damage 
and theft. For larger items, there’s a spacious floor 
71% feet long . . . with sliding roof available. The 
Tradesman is organized for quick job-handling, and 
is perfect for public utilities service! 

Choice of two body styles assembled by Dodge to 
save you delivery time: one with four compartments, 
one with six. Standard engine is a 120-hp. Six, with a 


200-hp. V-8 optional. Transmission choices include — 


3- and 4-speed Synchro-Shift models and push- 
button automatic LoadFlite. Spacious cab, smooth 
ride, easy to handle’. . . dependable. Better check 
with your Dodge dealer for the full story on how 


the 1960 Dodge Tradesman will help you accomplish 


more... in shorter time! 


i 





OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





Built-in Workbench” is 
formed when you drop the 
door of the horizontal 
compartment on either 
side. Handy, speeds your 
work every day. 



















LoadFlite push-button 
automatic transmission, 
found only on Dodge 
trucks, provides greatest 
driving ease plus top econ- 
omy. Optional. 
























Dodge 4 x 4 Models, 
like this crew-or-cargo- 
ae Town Wagon, 
deliver bonus traction. . . 
make any off-road job 
easy to reach. 








DEPEND ON 


| DODGE 


TO SAVE YOU 
MONEY IN 


TRUCKS 



















































the square miles of highways, freeways, 
and expressways needed to carry this 
load? In an authoritarian country such as 
the Communists operate, it is an easy mat- 
ter to solve the problem by restrictive laws 
and regulations. But how to adjust to 
these interwoven problems without sacri- 
ficing individual freedom in a democratic 
state is a puzzle likely to engage the at- 
tention of our best minds for years to 
come. 


HE trouble with government interven- 

tion in economic operations generally 
is the danger of aggravating the problem 
instead of solving it. Such at least is the 
fear expressed by the author of the open- 
ing article in this issue dealing with the 
Law of Government Intervention. Profes- 
sor of Economics JoHn D. Garwoop of 
Fort Hays Kansas State College has writ- 
ten on what he calls “The Law of Govern- 
ment Intervention.” Using the uranium 
industry as a case example, he traces what 
he believes to be the inevitable conse- 
quences of government price intervention 
which has apparently caused more difficul- 
ties in the end than were found in the be- 
ginning. Dr. GARwoop is a graduate 
(MA) of the University of Wisconsin and 
the University of Colorado (PhD). He 
has taught at Morningside College (Sioux 
City, Iowa), the University of Louisiana, 
and the University of Colorado before 
taking his present post on the Kansas in- 
stitution’s faculty. 


* * * x 


Lso in this issue, beginning on page 
834, is the third and final article of 

a series on area development by utilities, 
written by C. E. Wricut, former indus- 
trial magazine editor and free-lance writer 
of Jacksonville, Florida. Mr. WriGcHT 
tells us of actual case examples in the 
creation and following out of programs 
for community betterment by public util- 
ity companies in Georgia, Florida, western 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, and New Jersey. 


* * * 


HE article on the importance of utility 
highway liaison, which begins on page 
845, comes to us from Sam Houston, 
chairman of the National Liaison Com- 
mittee of the Right of Way Association, 
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SAM HOUSTON 


and an attorney for the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Companies, which op- 
erate in Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and the District of Columbia. Mr. 
Houston is a native of the District of 
Columbia and was educated at Washing- 
ton public schools and National University 
Law School (now part of George Wash- 
ington University ). He is a member of the 
District of Columbia bar. 


Mr. Houston also served in the U. S. 
Navy with the rank of Commander, dur- 
ing World War II. He has written a num- 
ber of articles on the subject of right-of- 
way problems arising out of the tremen- 
dous highway construction program 
prompted by the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956. He has served as chapter 
secretary, regional chairman, and national 
chairman and director of the American 
Right of Way Association. This group is 
composed of 29 chapters and 6,500 pro- 
fessional right-of-way men engaged in 
such pursuits with highway departments, 
public utility companies, and other agen- 
cies throughout the country. He has been 
closely connected with telephone right-of- 
way problems for many years and took an 
active part in the organization and forma- 
tion of Potomac Chapter No. 14. 


THE next number of this magazine will 
be out December 3rd. 


A, Caste 
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Lifelines o 


P laying a dynamic role in the economy 
of our nation, the investor-owned Utility 
Industry continues to expand its life- 
lines of service. Not only meeting the 
needs of today’s consumers, but prepar- 
ing also for an atomic age, Utilities are 
faced with enormous capital expansion 
requirements. 
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the nation / 


To assist in the many financial complexi- 
ties accompanying this growth, Irving 
specialists are ready with new and sound 
approaches. Our Analytical Studies, 
Seminars, and Round Tables, may bring 
added vitality to your capital planning, 
financing, or cultivation of the financial 
community. 


For more information, call Public Utilities Department at DIgby 4-3500 
or write us at One Wall Street 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Capital Funds over $135,000,000 
Ricnarp H. West, Chairman of the Board 


Public Utilities Department—Joun F. Cuitps, Vice Presiden: in Charge 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Total Assets over $1,600,000,000 
Grorce A. Murpny, President 












Coming IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


(December 3, 1959, issue) 
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TIGHT MONEY AND UTILITY REGULATION 


Within the past few months there are signs that the label ''big spender"’ is losing its 
vote appeal. Distrust of our once impregnable dollar now exists in some conservative 
banking circles abroad. Our diminishing gold hoard is causing concern about our fiscal 
policies. Fergus J. McDiarmid, vice president, investments, The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana, and well-known author on utility investment, 
has written a thoughtful commentary on financial straws in the present-day winds. 
What this veteran institutional investor sees ahead of us is worthy of careful consid- 
eration by all utility people and their regulators. 


ELECTRIC SUBSIDY—FOR WHOM? 


More than sixty different types of businesses have been invaded by subsidized co- 
operative operations, according to Dean H. Mitchell, president of the Northern In- 


diana Public Service Company. Can the utility business continue indefinitely to | 
withstand such intrusion? As tax-paying businesses leave the field, the costs of these 
subsidies tend to increase, raising the question of who will eventually be left to pay IP- 


the bill for federal upkeep and national defense. Our earlier concern for supplying 
the farmer with necessary utility services is now giving way to concern for the disposi- 
tion of an expanding creation of government subsidy. 


THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE OF MANAGERIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


There is an eternal triangle in the life of every telephone company management. It is 
not a triangle of lurid romance, but a very practical bread-and-butter problem of 
balancing the demands of three different groups. There are the customers, the investors, 
and the employees. A. J. Barran, president of the General Telephone Company of 
the Northwest, tells how it is a telephone company's responsibility to carry out what- 
ever course of action is necessary to fulfill its total obligation to all three classes. He 
breaks the eternal triangle problem into three parts and analyzes management's re- 
sponsibility from the three respective points of view. 












Al SO ... Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court and com- 
mission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washington 
gossip, and other features of interest to public utility regulators, com- 

panies, executives, financial experts, employees, investors, and others. 
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ndard Report 
R&S ee 


The “One-step” Method delivers monthly reports in 
a matter of days instead of weeks. Rate engineers 
using this service know its value in checking and 
comparing seasonal consumption, and in planning 
for the future. Also, in the event of a pending rate 
case, the monthly reports make it a simple matter 
to prepare supplemental data when the case is called 


for hearing. The service has still another value in 


Your inquiry is invited. We would like to send you 
our booklet describing the ‘“‘One Step’’ Method 


— write Dept. U-2 (no obligation) 


CORDING & STATISTICAL 


Keep in step with 





CORPORATION 





0 Sixth Avenue - New York 13, N. Y. 


This exclusive R & S service is made possible by this 


“ONE STEP”... 






R&S Standard Report 
rronuss TUT COMPA 





rs - Conmervt 
mares - oe un 






eumorative 


comucative 


.THE BEST METHOD OF MAINTAINING 
P-TO-DATE BILLING ANALYSES 


x... 


presenting rate cases — public service commissions 
readily recognize and accept analyses supported by 


R & S “One Step” reports. 


There are other provable reasons why you should 
investigate the “One Step” Method—all the work is 
done in our office—figures are produced faster and 


more economically than by other methods. 


machine of our invention. 








CEaukdle CEeke 


“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 


Rosert B. ANDERSON 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


REVEREND Rosert J. MCCRACKEN 
Riverside Church, 
New York, New York. 


Rosert FE. WILSon 
Chairman of the board, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 


HotMEs ALEXANDER 
Columnist. 


EMIL SCHRAM 
Former president, New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Sir JAMES GRAY 
Leading British zoologist. 


LLoyD WRIGHT 
Former president, American 
Bar Association. 


—MOonrfAIGNE 





“Inflation is man-made, and can be man-controlled.” 


* 


_ “Living is an art and part of the art of living is know- 
ing what to remember and what to forget.” 


> 


“Our free enterprise system cannot expect to stay in 
public favor if a majority of individuals do not agree 
that the system has treated them well.” 


5 


“There are few, if any, absolutes in life, but surely 
a man or a nation does not do wrong when he behaves 
morally instead of expediently. The reward of doing 
what’s right, just because it IS right, is never imme- 
diate and obvious. This is as it should be. Otherwise, 
we might be acting to snatch the reward instead of 
honoring the principle.” 


Aa 


“The American people have been victimized by the 
greatest thief [inflation] in history . . . and the most 
efficient one. There is no place where their money is 
safe from this thief . . . in savings banks, in insurance, 
in pension funds, even in government bonds. Bury it in 
the ground or hide it under the mattress . . . and this 
thief will steal it even faster.” 


* 


“One of the most important social aspects of modern 
science is its repercussions on international relation- 
ships. Here there will always be potential danger and 
waste of human effort until individual nations are pre- 
pared to think in terms of the welfare of humanity as a 
whole. [It is] impossible to be a scientist without being 
a human being and recognizing that life depends much 
more on moral principles than on scientific knowledge.” 


¥ 


“We have drifted down the paths of paternalism, 
looking more and more to security, wherever or how- 
ever it may be found, and abandoning the good old 
American traits of thrift, dignity in work, independ- 
ence, and pride of accomplishment, and the joy of suc- 
ceeding by overcoming all obstacles. . . . The process is 
gaining increasing momentum. Too many of our peo- 
ple have been willing to barter their precious right to 
govern themselves for the temporal advantages of fi- 
nancial favor granted by the paternal grace of the be- 
nevolent, all-engulfing federal government. . . . citizens 
[should] demand that those who serve us in govern- 
ment do so without favor, as our servants and pursuant 
toa rule of law.” 
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42 ft. boring mill-rough cuts a stay ring for one 


of the world’s most powerful hydraulic turbines. 


ewport News builds six king-size turbines 
for Niagara Power Project 


ese Skilled Newport News machinists are milling 
ay ring for one of six 200,000 hp. Francis-type 
fraulic turbines. Before they’re finished, they’ll 


out five more turbines—the world’s most 
erful—for the Lewiston Power Plant of the 
gare Project. 

ewport News has not only the men, but the 
lities to take a job like this in its stride... 
ir job, too. For example, the 42 ft. boring 


Engineers . . . Desirable positions available at 
Newport News for Designers and Engineers in 
many categories. Address inquiries to Employ- 
ment Manager. 


mill pictured above was designed and built at 
Newport News. 

The large engineering and technical staffs, acres 
of iron, brass and steel foundries, five huge machine 
shops, and additional specialized equipment make 
Newport News a leader in the production of 
hydraulic turbines, valves, gates, penstocks, and 
other water power equipment you need. 

Consult Newport News engineers on preliminary 
design recommendations at no obligation. 


Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 
Newport News, Virginia 
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B&W Cyclone Furnace Universal Pressure Boiler. 
Coal is the primary fuel with oil as an auxiliary fuel. 


nGas Tempering 
uel Economies 


...Lets You Burn 
The Most Economical Fuel Available— 
Coal, Oil or Gas 


1s Tempering—is the reintroduction of cool flue 
ses near the furnace outlet to control the tempera- 
e of the gases entering the convection surface. 
is the practical means to help you burn the most 
onomical, most easily available fuel. 


as Tempering enables you to burn a variety of 
als without slagging. 


minimizes external corrosion of superheater tubes. 

reduces metal temperature, cuts need for high 
oys, prolongs tube life, regardless of the fuel 
rned. 


h effect, gas tempering allows you to adjust the size 


of your furnace to meet the characteristics of the 
fuel. This is done by varying the amount of tem- 
pering to chill the furnace exit gases to a tempera- 
ture known to be satisfactory for the fuel burned. 
The gases are cooled but the total heat available to 
the superheater remains the same. 


That’s Why with Gas Tempering, you no longer 
need to pass up attractively-priced fuels. 

Definitive Booklet: If you'd like to learn more about 
the economies and design flexibility available to 
you through Gas Tempering, write for Bulletin 
G-96. Address: The Babcock & Wilcox Company, 
Boiler Division, Barberton, Ohio. 
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... It cuts overall plant costs because the 
smaller size unit requires a smaller building 
per kw, a lighter foundation, less structural 
steel and shorter steam leads. 

. . . It enables you to utilize the most econom- 
ical available fuels. It permits the burning of 
a variety of coals without slagging, minimizes 
external corrosion of superheater tubes, and as- 
sures safe metal temperature, thus prolonging 





Major Advantages of B&W Gas Tempering 


“‘ 


tube life, regardless of the fuel fired. 

. . . It provides safe superheater tube tempera- 
ture by positive gas temperature control; it pro- 
tects superheater during startup and under all 
operating conditions. 

. . . It makes it safer to design for economies 
offered by operation at steam temperatures of 


1050 F and above. a 











ATROVENT 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY 





BOILER DIVISION 
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ENGINEERING CO. In 1952 Pioneer joined with other groups, al 
231 S. La Salle Street, reporting to the Atomic Energy Commission 
Chicago, Illinois constant study of atomic energy application. 
Today Pioneer is qualified as a consultant to 
industry in the application of atomic reactor 
systems to the generation of electric power. 
Presently, Pioneer is acting as architect-engineer 
and supervisor of construction of the 66,000 kw 
commercial atomic power plant shown here. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. is the prime contractor. 
Scheduled for 1962 completion, the plant, for the 
Northern States Power Co., will be known as 
the “Pathfinder”. 
Organized as Central Utilities Atomic Power 
Associates, these utilities will share in the research 
and development costs: Northern States Power Co., 
Central Electric and Gas Co., Interstate Power Co., 
lowa Power and Light Co., lowa Southern Utilities Co., 
Madison Gas and Electric Co., Mississippi 
Valley Public Service Co., Northwestern Public 
Service Co., Ottertail Power Co., St. Joseph Light 
and Power Co., Wisconsin Public Service Corp. 
PIONEER SERVICE & ENGINEERING CO., 231 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


NEW! 


Write for 40-page booklet, ‘‘Pioneering New 
Horizons in Power'’. Describes, illustrates 
Pioneer's engineering services, and corpo- 

rate services, from financing to operation. 


Sketch of “Pathfinder” 
commercial atomic power plant 
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Courtesy, Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation 


Man-made Propane Storage Cavern 


Near Lebanon, Ohio, Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation has 
carved out of shale rock a subterranean vault for the storage 
of propane gas. Shown is a section of this man-made 
cavern 350 feet underground, which is designed to 
simplify shipment and delivery of propane. 
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of Government Intervention 


By JOHN D. GARWOOD* 


In a period when businesses are just getting started, they frequently welcome 
government aid and direction. But most businesses, historically, attempt to 
avoid government intervention. They learn that such federal assistance creates 
fear, uncertainty, tends to make an industry too dependent and often helpless 
to solve its own problems. How the law of government intervention operates is 
well-illustrated by what has happened in the uranium industry. 


Te live today in what has been de- 
scribed as the Santa Claus state, 
the transfer payment state, the 

grab-bag state, the welfare state, and by 
other terms equally descriptive. We live 
in a society of organized pressure groups, 
of commission government, public utility 
regulation, antitrust laws, farm price sup- 
ports, social security, supervision of col- 
lective bargaining, regional planning of 
the kind involved in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

*Professor of economics, Fort Hays Kansas State 


College, Hays, Kansas. For additional personal note, 
see “Pages with the Editors.” 


The thesis being presented here is that 
governmental intervention in the pricing 
process of economic goods brings forth a 
train of events about as predictable as 
laws of motion and gravitation. The steps 
involved are several. This predictable 
process runs about as follows: (1) sur- 
pluses; (2) uncertainty and fear in the 
industry; (3) an expressed desire to be 
competitively free; (4) pressures for 
more governmental intervention; (5) 
stated programs for alleviating difficul- 
ties; (6) no short-run solutions; (7) no 
long-run solutions. 
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The experience of the uranium industry 
during the last decade has been illustrative 
of this law which for want of a better 
description I have called Garwood’s Law 
of GI (government intervention). Alge- 
braically speaking this might be ex- 
pressed: I + GI = (IGI)*. I equaling 
industry, GI equaling government inter- 
vention, IGI equaling an industry infinite- 
ly directed by the government. 


The Uranium Industry 

W: in the U. S. have not always been 

a great producer of uranium. As 
recently as 1948 the U. S. was a “have 
not” nation as far as uranium was con- 
cerned. At that time our uranium was 
supplied from Canada and the Belgian 
Congo. 

In 1948 known uranium reserves 
in the United States approximated one 
million tons, averaging 0.20 per cent 
UsOs. 

The strategic importance of this fission 
material made it imperative that the coun- 
try explore possibilities of domestic ex- 
traction. Prior to this time there had not 
been any intensive effort to exploit ura- 
nium ore possibilities in the U. S. although 
uranium-bearing carnotite ores had been 
mined in our western states as sources of 
radium and vanadium. 

Since 1948 there has been rapid growth 
in the uranium mining industry. In 1950 
output of uranium ore in the U. S. was 
at the rate of about 70,000 tons annually. 
In 1958 total output approximated 5.2 
million tons as compared with 3.7 million 
tons in 1957. 

During the year of 1958 production of 
UsOs was at the rate of 15,000 tons an- 
nually. As of December, 1958, uranium 
ore reserves in the U. S. were estimated 
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at 82 million tons averaging 0.27 per cent 
UsOs. 

In 1953 reserves were estimated at 
5 million tons; 1954 at 10 million tons; 
1955 at 25 million tons; 1956 at 60 mil- 
lion tons; and in 1957 at 70 million tons. 
The growth in discovered reserves has 
been extremely large. 


Oe area stands out in this rapid ex- 

pansion of discovered reserves. Ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the reserves 
are found in an area in New Mexico which 
could be included in a circle having a 
15-mile radius.’ 


Approximately 1,750,000 tons of ore 
had been stockpiled by government and 
private firms by January, 1959.* 


While the government is the final pos- 
sessor in the uranium ore to uranium 
process, as far as possible, the milling op- 
erations have been privately manned. By 
December, 1958, 23 mills were processing 
the ore. Of these, nine were new private 
mills holding AEC contracts. Thus, as 
private mills come into operation the com- 
mission shifts purchases from ores to mill 
concentrates. In October, 1958, the com- 
mission discontinued its buying station at 
Grants, New Mexico, since private firms 
were deemed to be sufficiently numerous 
to provide a market for mines in the area. 
Thus, as of January, 1959, the only com- 
mission ore-buying station in operation 
was at Monticello, Utah. 

In the early years, 1951, 1952, and 
1953, the commission established the ore- 
buying stations in order to facilitate rapid 
development. Private initiative was not 
thought economically mobile enough to 
establish and maintain such ore units. As 
the years progressed government buying 
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stations were closed as private stations 
were established. 


In the establishment of such mills where 
there was estimated to be ore sufficient 
to warrant such a mill, then said mill 
would be declared eligible for a concen- 
trate contract with the AEC. Evidence of 
financial ability would be furnished to the 
AEC. 


A Guaranteed Market 


HROUGH the media of a guaranteed 

market for the ore at fixed prices, 
a government-supported market, miners 
were thus protected in their search for 
and the extraction of the ore. As in the 
field of agriculture so in the field of ura- 
nium mining, fixed prices, a guaranteed 
market, have begot surpluses and sur- 
pluses have begot varying solutions, all 
having a common denominator of yet 
more government control in the uranium 
industry. 

The final product of the industry is sold 
to the government which has shaped the 
uranium industry from mining through 
milling operations, as well as the uses to 
which the final product may be put. Thus, 
during the last decade the AEC has guar- 
anteed a high degree of safety in invest- 
ment by permitting rapid amortization of 
equipment and facilities as concomitant 
with a guaranteed price for the product. 

First purchasing guaranties began Feb- 
ruary 1, 1949, running through to June 
30, 1954. Prices were advanced on March 
1, 1951, and extended to March 31, 1958. 
On March 9, 1953, prices were extended 
again to March 31, 1962. 

Hence, companies with contracts until 
1962 have no fear about their investments 
up to that time. 


A Pattern of Complaints 
I" spite of the crutch of government, 
many complaints have arisen in the 
industry. Historically in governmentally 
controlled industries this has been true. 
The pattern repeats itself. These com- 
plaints appeared in the Salt Lake Tribune: 


1, Atomic Energy Commission policy 
as presently constituted favors foreign 
producers of uranium as to both price 
and contract length. 

2... . The program will have a 
tendency to run at full blast, then end 
with an abrupt shutdown, much as was 
the case of the ill-fated domestic tung- 
sten development in the West. The 
country will then have no continuity in 
mining and development of domestic 
sources of uranium ore. 

3. The government established abso- 
lute ownership of fissionable materials 
in the United States. There is no free 
market. 

4. Commission policy has resulted in 
“picking and choosing’? among which 
operators and districts will receive full 
development in this period and which 
areas and operators will not. 

5. Commission policy is freezing 
present operators in a role of raw ma- 
terials development, preventing others 
from entering the field. 

6. The moratorium on new mill con- 
struction placed into effect by the AEC 
will result, if continued, in a substantial 
loss to some operators who have- de- 
veloped large, new reserves lacking a 
present market. 

7. Present mine and mill policy is re- 
sulting in high grading of uranium de- 
posits which is wasteful of a valuable 
fissionable material. 
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8. If allowed to continue on its pres- 
ent path, the program will result in 


serious hardship to certain areas of the 
western United States.’ 


The Law of GIl—Surpluses 
W: have noted earlier that where the place of supply and demand 


is taken by a guaranteed price, surpluses are encouraged to 

appear. This has been true in agriculture as well as uranium. This gov- 

ernmental policy, then, has created production of such staggering 

amounts that the government has directed its policy toward curtail- 

ing the program. This was formally noted in a statement from the 
AEC October 28, 1957. 


The Atomic Energy Commission’s 
uranium program, which was initiated 
less than ten years ago, moved slowly 
at first and then rapidly gained momen- 
tum. Production greatly increased dur- 
ing the past four years but a major 
increase will come in the next twelve 
to eighteen months with the completion 
and operation of a number of large 
Canadian and American uranium min- 
ing and milling projects. 

Uranium deliveries under the com- 
mission’s present domestic and foreign 
commitments appear adequate for mili- 
tary and power requirements as project- 
ed on an annual basis for the next few 
years. Furthermore, we are in the fortu- 
nate position of being able to expand, 
substantially, domestic production in 
case of sudden increase in requirements. 
Canadian production also could be 
expanded. 

Consequently, we have arrived at the 
point where it no longer is in the in- 
terest of the government to expand 
production of uranium concentration. 
... Under these circumstances, the 
commission, at this time, is faced with 
limiting commitments for additional 
domestic uranium production. Propos- 
als for domestic contracts which already 
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have been submitted and are under re- 
view still will be considered in the light 
of the discussions which have taken 
place. In some instances, these discus- 
sions were initiated a year or more ago. 

With respect to new proposals be- 
tween now and 1962 for additional mill 
construction or mill expansion, the ob- 
jective of the commission will be to 
limit production to the approximate 
level which will be reached as a result 
of existing commitments. .. . The im- 
mediate objective is to keep production 
and requirements in reasonable balance, 
but the long-range problems are to de- 
velop additional ore reserves for our 
future requirements.* 


Uncertainties and Fear 


ie was also alleged earlier that when 
competition in determining price is re- 
moved this is conducive to confusion, un- 
certainty, vagueness, fear on the part of 
producers relying upon government direc- 
tive for a course of action. The hearings 
before the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy bear out this allegation. An illus- 
tration of this feeling is indicated in rep- 
resentative statements presented below: 


Officials of the commission have 
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made froquent reference to the post- 
1962 program in addresses to the public. 
In connection with this announcement, 
press release No. 830 stated: “In this, 
assurance will assist uranium mining 
and milling firms in planning future 
operations.” 

Many firms have taken this state- 

ment to their bankers and have pro- 
posed programs of finance extending 
beyond March, 1962, and they have 
been told that the press release was in- 
deed reassuring ; but that further details 
of the program would be required for 
a formal finance program. Such firms 
have, accordingly, been forced to make 
their plans without such assistance. 
. . . Twenty-one months have tran- 
spired, one-third of the time between 
the date of the announcement and the 
commencement of the program; and the 
industry is still anxiously awaiting the 
full details of the program to be defined 
in a manner that will support sound 
planning.® 


And again: 


This statement of confusion arises 
from the statement of policy credited 
to the Atomic Energy Commission 
recently when Mr. Johnson stated: 
“. . . We have arrived at the point 
where it no longer is in the interest 
of the government to expand produc- 
tion of uranium concentrate. ... It 
would be undesirable from the stand- 
point of industry as well as the govern- 
ment to expand the uranium production 
rate beyond currently projected require- 
ments and then be faced with a major 
curtailment at some later date.” 


stock market which is the very basis 
for financing the exploration and de- 
velopment and production that this 
young industry has been able to espouse 
successfully. . . . 

. .. I do not pretend to be an expert 
on this matter but certainly I do know 
that in the absence of a clear-cut policy 
of procurement by the government for 
the future, chaos will set in and the 
possibility for obtaining financial back- 
ing for further exploration and devel- 
opment will indeed be nebulous.® 


T was also noted that there was a pau- 
city of information available: 


Lack of information or appraisal es- 
timates on the long-range needs of the 
monopoly domestic market for uranium 
has prohibited long-range planning by 
the domestic raw material producer. He 
has, therefore, proceeded to explore for 
and to develop ore reserves largely on 
the basis of good faith in the commis- 
sion’s precedent-set policy of purchas- 
ing any ore developed, which was of 
amenable quality and grade. 

The sudden and largely unexpected 
limitation policy announcement de- 
manded sudden and drastic revaluation 
of future plans. We feel that the 
Atomic Energy Commission should re- 
lease and publicize to the fullest prac- 
tical extent information and data on 
all phases of uranium production and 
use, in order that the mining phase of 
the industry might more intelligently 
plan its future activities.” 


Thus is uncertainty indicated for stock- 


holders, managers, workers, and all con- 
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This statement alone has upset the 
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cerned with the present and the future of 
the industry. 


Desire to Be Free 

a man may welcome govern- 

ment aid and direction in the first 
stage of effort, yet, historically, he has 
attempted to escape such governmental 
intervention. Mercantilism was popular 
initially but over the years relief was 
sought from the hand of government. 
Adam Smith’s great book “Wealth of 
Nations” found a warm reception by those 
who sought a philosophy and direction for 
lessened governmental influence in their 
economic lives. 

So in the uranium industry. Thus: 


The average uranium miner and 


miller would give anything to be freed 
of his present dependence upon govern- 
ment markets. He is in the business to 
stay—and he is basically fearful of the 
effects of overproduction which might 
later result in serious and heavy cut- 
backs. At the same time, during the de- 
velopment of the uranium industry in 
the past few years, he has accepted the 
government’s incentive programs at 
face value. He felt that he should not 
question—that he could not question 
the reasons behind these require- 
ments.® 


Other statements in similar vein are 
found in the Joint Committee hearings. 
Those receiving government aid find 
themselves increasingly enmeshed. 


Pressure for Still More Government Intervention 


ALTHOUGH groups may wish to free themselves from government 
direction, yet those who have looked to the government find them- 
selves also seeking governmentally inspired solutions to their dilemma. 
Controls then become progressively intensified. Those affected allege 
it to be the duty, the obligation of the government to solve their 
problem. To accomplish this objective those affected secure the al- 
legiance of governmental officials and representatives on state, local, 


and federal levels. 


These allegations are well substantiated 
by testimony given before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. Thus: 


Now the way I see it, AEC and the 
United States government are obligated 
to the miners of this country. The min- 
ers relied on the promises of the officials 
of the AEC that it would take their 
ore if and when they discovered and 
produced it provided it was suitable ore. 

They went out and spent their money 
and a lot of time and now they find 
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themselves in the embarrassing situa- 
tion where they have the ore on hand 
and they may well go broke after they 
have discovered the ore and are ready 
to produce it.® 


And from Wyoming comes this word: 


The Wyoming uranium industry, 
since its beginnings, has been confront- 
ed with steadily increasing market 
problems. These problems are so great 
at this moment that a great portion of 
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the industry faces economic collapse 
and great financial loss unless milling 
capacity is granted. 

The Wyoming uranium situation to- 
day may be summarized briefly as 
follows: 


1. Tremendous ore reserves have 
been proven, far in excess of the 
amount of milling capacity available 
to process these ores. 

2. Great sums of private and pub- 
lic risk capital have been invested in 
the exploration and development of 
ores. 

3. The Wyoming industry has been 
encouraged to reach its present stage 
of development by the directives, 
representations, actions, and induce- 
ments of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, which now denies it the op- 
portunity to recover its tremendous 
investments in uranium.’® 


N New Mexico the uranium situation 
appears as follows: 


Resolved, that in the interest of the 
economic welfare of the state of New 
Mexico, the representatives of the state 
of New Mexico in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States be requested 
to call upon the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy to hold 
public hearings for the purpose of clari- 
fying the policies of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission and pro- 
tecting the interests of the uranium in- 
dustry in New Mexico to the fullest 
possible extent... .™ 


And yet again from New Mexico: 


A healthy domestic uranium industry 


can be maintained and the domestic 
producer can survive only if our gov- 
ernment takes steps now to assure a 
guaranteed market through March, 
1962, and an early announcement that 
contracts for foreign concentrates will 
not be renewed as they expire after that 
date to the extent that the domestic 
producer can supply our government’s 
requirements.” 


And from the neighboring state of 


Colorado: 


As the senior Senator from Colorado, 
I am vitally interested in the uranium 
industry in all its aspects, including ex- 
ploration, development, production, and 
milling. It has become and is a vital 
economic factor in Colorado. 

I have received definite written rep- 
resentations that there now exists a 
serious condition of hardship in the 
uranium industry along the Front 
Range of the Rocky Mountains. This 
condition is due in part to the fact that 
uranium producers are no longer get- 
ting adequate service from existing 
mills.” 
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Various Programs Are Suggested 


i then follows in the course of events that proposals are put forward as 

methods of alleviating the economic discomforts of governmentally fixed 
prices. The uranium industry illustrates well this chain of events. These solutions 
have been many and diverse. One group would have the government establish 
“soil banks'’ for the uranium miner. Thus, under this concept he would be paid 
a portion of the value of the uranium discovered and developed. When finally 
mined he would be additionally reimbursed. Another group advocates a huge 
public works program placing the federal government in the public power field. 


oe before the Joint Commit- 
tee has been suggestive of the plan- 
ning procedures visualized. Thus: 


There are two things which I would 
recommend that would insure aggres- 
sive exploration and development in the 
uranium industry. _ 


1. That the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission assure all individuals and 
corporations, both large and small, 
which are active in the search for 
uranium, milling capacity for any ore 
discovered over a 10-year period... . 

2. To cease buying foreign con- 
centrates at a much higher price than 
exists in this country as soon as the 
contracts with Canada and South 
Africa expire. . . .' 


Another suggestion made was as fol- 
lows : 


It has occurred to me that other steps 
might be taken by our government to 
maintain a healthy industry and encour- 
age the continued development of re- 
serves—whether in old or new mining 
districts. These steps, while perhaps not 
so costly to the government as the rein- 
statement of the recently abandoned 
successful procurement policy, would 
tend to encourage the flow of venture 
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capital into the industry. I offer these 
suggestions : 


1. Liberalize the Defense Minerals 
Exploration Administration pro- 
gram. Venture capital might be en- 
couraged to continue exploration on 
a large scale. . . etc. 

2. Encourage the development of 
reserves which would remain in the 
ground until needed . . . etc. 

3. Encourage the development 
of a commercial market for ura- 
ad 


Thus, does government intervention 
call for more of the same by those affected 
although in the same breath they wish 
they were completely free of the hand of 
government. It has been true in agricul- 
ture. 

The process has been repeated in urani- 
um. 


Short and Long-run Solutions 


_ pressure upon the government led 
to a respite from the October, 1957, 
announcement. On April 2, 1958, the 
commission stated a policy of providing 
an ore market in certain areas having no 
market or having an inadequate market, 
and, of providing a larger market for ores 
from independent mines in areas having 
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adequate milling capacity but not suffi- 
ciently available for independent ores. But 
no permanent, short-run, or long solution 
has been found. 

Thus on September 16, 1959, in Den- 
ver, Colorado, the American Mining Con- 
gress formulated new demands that the 
AEC take steps to help domestic uranium 
producers. More than 2,600 representa- 
tives of mine owners, producers, and 
processors, and industrial users joined in 
sessions considering the uranium problem. 

Briefly, the resolution adopted called 
for the AEC to drop all current restric- 
tions on domestic uranium sales and to 
stop buying from foreign producers. Fur- 
ther, the resolution called for the govern- 
ment to permit commercial sales of ura- 
nium. 

The resolution also called for long- 
range planning by the government in the 
field of uranium. 


& 


As is evident from the tenor of the 
thinking, short-range and long-range solu- 
tions remain to be found in the uranium 
field. 

In other areas of industrial America, 
price and profit have been permitted to 
allocate resources and set price. In these 
areas short-run solutions of supply and 
price are continually being achieved. Long- 
run planning is likewise achieved in this 
decentralized manner. 


Conclusion 


Hus does this industry illustrate the 

law of GI. There is a lesson to be 
learned again in the uranium industry. 
The Reverend T. R. Malthus 175 years 
ago stated this lesson as follows: Political 
economy is perhaps the only science of 
which it may be said that the ignorance 
of it is not merely a deprivation of good, 
but produces great positive evil. 
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Area Development by Utilities— 


Southeast, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Michigan 


An entirely new approach to community plan- 
ning has been evolving in the utility industry. 
Such activity is viewed as vital to the long-term 
load-building efforts of a company. Planned 
communities are becoming more frequent. 
They help municipalities. They attract indus- 
tries. And planned growth is always more ef- 
ficient and economical. 


C. E. WRIGHT* 


HE South has been a fertile field for 

community development work by 

utility companies, especially during 
recent years when many of these states 
have been changing from a predominant- 
ly agrarian economy to one that is heavily 
industrialized. Back in 1944 the Georgia 
Power Company saw the need for positive 
action that would make Georgia towns 
better places to live and work. For many 
years Georgia Power has operated under 
a philosophy it defines as follows: 


The company’s well-being is closely 
identified with that of Georgia, the state 
it serves. The company will prosper 
most if it can increase the prosperity 
of the people—and therefore their abil- 
ity to buy. This task must be done in 
the individual cities, towns, villages, 
and communities, where the people, our 


*Free-lance writer, resident in Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida. For additional personal note, see “Pages with 
the Editors.” 
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customers, live and work. Many busi- 
nesses take the position that their main 
objective is simply to sell products—to 
get as large a share as possible of the 
existing buying power. Georgia Power 
Company believes that it will profit 
more in the long run by increasing the 
total number of spendable dollars; not 
by trying to get a larger share of the 
immediate dollar. 


, f ‘His “grass-roots” philosophy was 
born of a problem that sprung into 


prominence just before the end of World 
War II, when Georgians began to wonder 
what would happen when the returning 
veterans came home. They remembered 
what had happened after World War I, 
when many went to greener fields. Geor- 
gia Power Company and others in that 
state began to ask themselves this ques- 
tion: “When World War II veterans 
came home, would they be content to stay 
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in their towns and communities after they 
had seen the modern cities, the glamorous 
commerce of this and other countries?” 


A Contest for a Better 
Home Town 


O” of this questioning came the Geor- 

gia Better Home Towns Program, 
which Georgia Power initiated in 1944. 
It has become a model for utilities in other 
states and other regions of the nation. 
This program has expanded since it was 
first introduced. Some of the initial steps 
were these: 

In 1944-45 the company sponsored a 
letter-writing contest to get people inter- 
ested in their own home town and in the 
problem of making it a better place to live. 
The subject was “Five Ways to Make My 
Community Better.” Awards were war 
bonds. 

In 1945-46 several pamphlets were 
published, the most noteworthy a “Work- 
ing Manual for Georgia Better Home 
Town Communities.” In 1946-47 the com- 
pany promoted an essay contest among 
high-school students on “My Community 
—Today and Tomorrow.” In 1948 the 
first Champion Home Town Contest was 
started. 
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It was designed to “make people 
face their problems, analyze their needs, 
do something about them.” The main 
projects were education; youth and rec- 
reation; business; industry; beautifica- 
tion; municipal development. 


HIS hometown contest has become an 

annual event in which nearly 600 
communities have participated during the 
years since it was started. “A tour 
throughout the state,” says Frank Hood, 
manager of community development for 
the company, “reveals town after town 
that is clean, well-lighted, landscaped, 
with an abundance of new schools, 
churches, municipal buildings, swimming 
pools, ad infinitum. After several years 
of working with our towns it became*evi- 
dent to us that many municipalities had 
progressed as far as they could with the 
resources at their disposal. They had to 
provide new sources of income. Their nat- 
ural reaction was to try to get an indus- 
try located in or near the community. Un- 
fortunately, many of these towns were 
not ready for industry; they had no plans, 
no ideas, nothing to offer industry. They 
just wanted to get a new industrial plant. 
To help towns to create a favorable cli- 
mate that would interest industry, we 
needed a program that would provide mu- 
nicipal planning as a primary need.” 


IX trying to fill this need, Georgia Power 
worked closely with Georgia Tech and 
its Graduate School of City Planning. In- 
dividual town meetings and area work- 
shops were held. The next step was the 
preparation of a planning manual that 
would outline “a step-by-step plan of ac- 
tion in simple, easily understood lan- 
guage.” 
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Planning Manual Devised for Communities 


“ul E wanted to offer these towns," says Mr. Hood, "a manual that would 
help their city officials to do much of the essential preliminary fact 
gathering and planning for themselves. We wanted the book to be in the 
form of a loose-leaf binder so that it could be kept up to date, enlarged from 
time to time, improved periodically with the experience that comes with use. 
The result was 'A Planning Manual for Communities of Georgia,’ which was 
prepared with the assistance of the Graduate City Platning Program of the 
Georgia Institute of Technology.” 
After this book was published, the company's community development 
division gave special training to its representatives in its use. They, in turn, 
have passed their knowledge along to more than a hundred Georgia towns 


now making use of it. 


“Community development committees 
in towns throughout Georgia,” says Mr. 
Hood, “regard this planning manual as 
their Bible—a guide for the present and 
future planning of their communities to 
make them better places in which to live 
and work.” 

In a foreword in this manual, the com- 
pany says “the very heart and strength of 
this program stems from its complete 
flexibility. From its beginnings as a clean- 
up, paint-up campaign on a statewide 
basis, this flexibility has permitted an or- 
derly growth and development through 
various transitory or interim stages to the 
planning advisory service now being of- 
fered to Georgia communities by the 
company.” 


New Ideas and Push in Florida 


HE importance with which the Flor- 

ida Power Corporation looks at com- 
munity development work is indicated by 
a recent reorganization in which the agri- 
cultural, industrial, and community devel- 
opments of the company have been joined 
together in a new area development de- 
partment. A company statement says that 
the operations of these departments have 
become more and more interrelated. “The 
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primary objective of the agricultural de- 
partment,” it says, “is to promote greater 
utilization of electric service by rural cus- 
tomers, help broaden the economic base 
in farming, encourage new uses of elec- 
tricity on the farm, and foster better rela- 
tions and co-operation with rural custom- 
ers and farm organizations. 

“The community development depart- 
ment objective is to help towns help 
themselves. This is done by creating the 
desire within the community to prepare 
itself for industrial development through 
improvement of its economic, social, and 
physical facilities. This work includes 
planning, beautification, recreational fa- 
cilities, roads, utilities, promotional activ- 
ities, and many related fields. The indus- 
trial development department secures new 
industries for the areas in which we serve 
and works with existing industries.” An- 
drew H. Hines, Jr., heads the new depart- 
ment. 


ww Power’s philosophy about 
all this is: 


Florida’s rapid growth and develop- 
ment is making an increasing number 
of cities aware that they had better do 
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something about developing a “road 
map” for their future. They are finding 
out that industries seeking new loca- 
tions are asking some pretty pointed 
questions about what is being done on 
community planning. 


In July the Florida Power Corporation 
published a cartoon-illustrated booklet, en- 
titled “Let’s Plan for a Better Commu- 
nity,” in which W. W. Young, head of 
the Business Education Department, Gen- 
eral Extension Division, University of 
Florida, collaborated. The company says: 


During the past eight years many 
communities in the Florida Power Cor- 
poration service area have initiated 
community development programs. 
Some have made great progress in their 
improvement plans, others not so much. 
All, however, have benefited to some 
degree and recognize that improve- 
ments just don’t happen—they must be 
planned. 


| nin Power gives this advice to 
communities within its system: 


Get as many people as you can in on 
the planning stage. (This is why we 
have community development clinics. ) 

Decide what it is you want to do and 
explain — and explain — and explain. 
(This is what newspapers and radio 
and TV and public meetings are for.) 


Show everyone involved where he 
has a personal stake in the plan. (Don’t 
expect people to join the parade just 
to carry the front end of the bass 
drum.) Before you decide who does 
what, conduct a talent hunt. There are 
folks in your home town... in your 
chamber of commerce, in city hall, in 
your school system, among your house- 
wives and professional men who have 
real talent. Find them and use them. 


These people, says Florida Power, must 
be deeply interested, recognized commu- 
nity leaders, active and respected in at 
least one major civic organization and 
willing to assume responsibility. The next 
step is to select a chairman, who should 
be “the kind of a person who is able to 
get people to work together.” 

Then, it is suggested, hold a public 
clinic to find out what people think needs 
to be done, to capture public interest, to 
select the things that should be given 
priority, and to provide a basis for mak- 
ing committee assignments. Other steps: 


Get lots of publicity, mail out no- 
tices, get word to all local organizations, 
print handbills and posters, organize 
telephone teams, provide baby-sitting 
and taxi service for people who would 
not otherwise be able to come, and get 
firm commitments from those who will 
serve. 


FLORIDA POWER in the past eight years has helped to organize many of 
these community meetings. It supplies the "know-how" but leaves it to the 
communities to do the job after they get properly started. The new area 
development department of the company employs about a dozen men. Its 
chief adviser is R. H. Giedd, who pioneered in development work in Florida 
and who developed the present program. Florida Power's interest and success 
in community development resulted in the recent appointment of W. J. Clapp, 
the company president, as chairman of the Florida Development Commission, 


a state organization. 
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Story of New Bethlehem 


‘T= a look now at a little town in 

western Pennsylvania, 75 miles from 
Pittsburgh—New Bethlehem, population 
1,600 a few years ago and withering on 
the vine, largely because of a rapidly de- 
clining coal industry. Last year, however, 
New Bethlehem won first prize of $1,500 
in its population class in the annual Penn- 
sylvania Community Development Con- 
test, an amount that was matched by the 
West Penn Power Company, which has 
taken an active interest in this develop- 
ment contest since it was inaugurated. A 
few years ago New Bethlehem faced a 
bleak future. Its population was almost 
stationary. Its industry consisted of a cen- 
tury-old lumber company, a small peanut 
butter plant, several modest brick and tile 
concerns, and a depleted strip-coal min- 
ing industry. High-school graduates had 
to move to other areas for work. With the 
formation of the New Bethlehem Area 
Development Company, the community 
went to work to obtain new industries. 


Since 1955 it has obtained several, partly 
through the help of the West Penn Power 
Company, that provide a total of 500 new 
jobs, with a payroll of about $2 million a 
year. 


ee with the stimulus provided by 
new industry, the town adopted a 
program for civic betterment. The projects 
planned and completed during the 1958 
project year were to attract at least one 
new industry, to assist in bringing more 
prosperity to the local dairy farming in- 
dustry, and to increase recreational facili- 
ties, including the building of a commu- 
nity swimming pool. Accomplishment of 
these objectives won New Bethlehem top 
place in its population class in the state- 
wide contest. This year’s program includes 
the widening of Main street and installa- 
tion of fluorescent street lighting, com- 
pletion of a municipal off-street parking 
lot, a farm-aid program sponsored by the 
chamber of commerce, and to attract at 
least one more industry. 


West Penn Power Active in Communities 


‘Revageos M. FIFE, manager of the area development department of West 
Penn Power, says his company ‘assists directly and indirectly in the several 
phases of this and similar community development programs throughout our 
9,000-square-mile service area in western Pennsylvania with 379,000 customers. 
Community development representatives at the local level study needs, rec- 
ommend, promote, and participate in improvement and betterment programs, 
including city beautification, business district modernization, industrial appre- 
ciation events, community development contests, and planning, zoning, and 
urban renewal programs. in addition, West Penn not only matches cash awards 
won in the Pennsylvania Community Development Contest, but urges banks, 
railroads, and other utilities and organizations to do likewise." 


“Tt is our belief that this contest pro- 
vides a powerful stimulant to our com- 
munities to undertake improvement pro- 
grams. We have twenty persons who 
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devote their full time to our area devel- 
opment activity.” 

New Bethlehem was recently singled 
out by KDKA-TV of Pittsburgh for 
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a special program, titled “New Beth- 
lehem Points the Way,” as an example of 
how communities can lift themselves up 
by their boot straps. Each year since the 
contest was launched in 1955, the number 
of contestants has topped 200; the 1959 
total is 277. Last year 35 communities 
shared $20,000 in prizes. The Pennsyl- 
vania contest has won national recogni- 
tion. Twice it has been awarded a Free- 
doms Foundation honor medal. Moreover, 
it is one of the most widely sponsored pro- 
grams of its kind in the country. 

In addition to West Penn Power Com- 
pany, its utility sponsors are the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvania, the 
Pennsylvania Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, the Pennsylvania Electric As- 
sociation, the Pennsylvania Gas Associa- 
tion, and the Pennsylvania Natural Gas 
Men’s Association. Other sponsors are the 
Pennsylvania Chapters of Industrial Real- 
tors, the Pennsylvania Department of 
Commerce, the Pennsylvania Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the Pennsylvania Motor 
Truck Association, and the Portland Ce- 
ment Association. 


§ pow operating subsidiaries of the 

West Penn Electric Company, the 
Potomac Edison Company in Maryland, 
the Potomac Light & Power Company in 
West Virginia, the Northern Virginia 
Power Company in Virginia, and the 
South Penn Power Company in Pennsyl- 
vania, have conducted joint conferences 
of community leaders. Another subsidiary, 
the Monongahela Power Company, has a 
well-organized program of activities in its 
rural communities. It recently started pub- 
lication of an area development newspa- 
per. Such a newspaper is also published 
by the West Penn Power Company. 


The Monongahela Power Company has 
on its area development staff an economist, 
a forester, a geologist, a soil and water spe- 
cialist, and a professional community rec- 
reation man, a combination of expert tal- 
ent that has helped to solve many com- 
munity problems in the area the company 
serves. 


Unique Community Housing Plan 


Ne Jersey Power & Licut Com- 

PANY and Jersey Central Power & 
Light Company report that an unusual ap- 
proach to community planning in relation 
to housing developments has been devised 
in Madison township. According to H. I. 
Phillips, area development representative 
of the utilities, the township enters into a 
contract agreement with the land devel- 
oper before actual construction starts. 
Such things as schools, sewage plant and 
sewers, and water supply are spelled out 
in great detail. The builder is actually 
obliged to build a water system which the 
township controls. The number of schools 
and how many rooms they have, construc- 
tion, location, etc., are also gone into very 
thoroughly. 

In the field of housing development for 
communities the plan is unique. It was 
originated and developed by Mayor John 
L. Chamberlain and the members of the 
township committee and planning boards. 
It resulted from the chaotic, unplanned 
method of granting building permits that 
had been in operation. A plan that con- 
trolled housing growth, and did it on a 
logical basis, was therefore created. Un- 
der it, the economy impact of a large num- 
ber of homes being built at one time was 
controlled. Just so many homes were al- 
lowed to be built in any one 12-month 
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period. Builders and the township formed 
an excellent working liaison under the 
plan. 

And areas built in this way have 
created the proper environment for induc- 
ing new industry to locate nearby. 


Comprehensive Plan in Michigan 


N its six-county area in southeastern 
Michigan, The Detroit Edison Com- 
pany has developed one of the most com- 
prehensive community development pro- 
grams to be found in the country. The key- 
note of its program is community plan- 
ning. 

“We have found in the past five years 
that just to put a new industry in a town 
is not the full answer to economic devel- 
opment in our region,” says Vincent S. 
Madison, director of area development 
for Detroit Edison. “Increasing employ- 
ment in a small town by means of a new 
factory can create many new problems 
that really need solutions. We, therefore, 
look on this problem of area development 
basically as a land use problem.” 

Mr. Madison says that the company’s 
objective is to develop in its territory the 
very best land use that will guarantee a 
long and prosperous future. “We want to 
avoid or prevent,” he says, “urban rede- 
velopment. We want to prevent the next 
decade’s slums. We want to have our in- 
dustrial development areas so well- 
planned and laid out that they will not 
deteriorate in a rather short period, leav- 
ing us with empty factories. A new plant 
in a small town immediately brings new 
prosperity and new workers which create 
growth. 

“New subdivisions develop as a re- 
sult of increased employment. We want 
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to know: Will a town be a better place to 
live, work, and play when it is twice as 
big?” 


} gaareed EpIson’s objective in its com- 

munity development work is to help 
communities develop a bright economic 
future. In the philosophy which guides its 
activities along such lines is the thought 
that “a community which has a bright 
economic future is one which has a long- 
range, comprehensive plan for growth.” 
Such a plan, the company contends, 
should include a thoroughfare plan, a de- 
termination of lot sizes in high-income, 
low-density areas, as well as a definition 
of size in the more modest income, higher- 
density areas. 

Its community planning also envisages 
the laying out of shopping centers, play- 
ground areas, school sites, and other such 
community facilities, well-planned in ad- 
vance so that it will not be necessary to 
condemn valuable property to build them. 
There should also be adequate industrial 
land zoned exclusively for industrial pur- 


poses. 
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Professional Planner Was Employed 


“~—* have a number of communities now with such plans,'’ Mr. Madison 
points out. The plans were prepared under the direction of a pro- 
fessional planner, paid for by the community, but hired through the efforts of 
Detroit Edison. Such communities, Mr. Madison declares, are "ready for 
industry." They know the importance of a balanced tax base; they recognize 
the need to reserve land for gainful employment of their people before land 
is grasped by other types of land developers; they recognize that a well- 
planned community must have recreational facilities, that it must lay out roads 
and schools ahead of time, and they also recognize that any good com- 
munity plan must have flexibility so that it can be changed in some aspects 
as the growth of the town or city progresses. 


“It is our prime objective to promote 
the development of such plans in the com- 
munities we serve,” says Mr. Madison. 
“We then have a sound foundation for 
the location of industries which we bring 
to these communities as prospects.” 


Town Case History 


XN this point it might be well to observe 

an interesting case history of a town 
selected by Detroit Edison when it first 
started this planning program a few years 
ago. Detroit Edison picked the down-river 
community of Carleton, with about 1,000 
population, lying between Detroit and To- 
ledo. The town had three railroads, 
plenty of land and water, and a strategic 
location. The company was convinced 
that this town had potentialities for ter- 
rific future growth, but it had no plan 
for expansion. 

Detroit Edison subsidized a planning 
operation for this town, but insisted that 
the town itself contribute significantly to 
the cost within the limits of its budget. 
Detroit Edison hired one of the most noted 
civic planners in the United States, Wal- 
ter Blucher, who with his staff worked in 
the community for three years. Repre- 
sentatives of Detroit Edison attended all 


the planning meetings and watched the 
techniques Mr. Blucher used in educating 
the town’s planners. 


HE townspeople or their representa- 

tives came up with their own plan 
after several choices had been presented to 
them by Mr. Blucher. The plan finally de- 
cided upon was flexible enough to permit 
the community to grow from 1,000 to 35,- 
000 without a major change in the basic 
plan. Once the plan had been adopted, De- 
troit Edison made printed copies of its es- 
sential features to use as samples for other 
communities. “We did this,” said Mr. 
Madison, “to indicate to other communi- 
ties the degree of planning necessary, the 
magnitude of the job, the things they 
should concern themselves with, so that 
when they hired a planner they would 
have an intelligent idea about what the 
planner ought to do for them. This has 
been a most valuable tool both in educat- 
ing our own personnel and in furnishing 
an example for other communities. We 
still get many requests for this plan from 
outside our territory, because never be- 
fore has a very small town had the priv- 
ilege of having a nationally known 
planner do a job for them. 
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“This project also helped us to solve 
some of the basic problems of getting the 
planning done before the growth takes 
place. We have been fortunate in using 
this example in other communities. Some 
small towns in our service area are now 
paying significant sums for planning that 
previously thought they couldn’t afford 
it. 

“We have been able to convince them 
that they cannot afford not to do in that the 
procedure will avoid costly mistakes. 
Communities that have followed this pro- 
gram have been quite successful in get- 
ting new employment and also in develop- 
ing a plan for the growth of their town 
so that it does not result in an undesirable 
mess ten or fifteen years from now.” 


Human Resources Developed, Too 


” addition to trying to develop the 

proper use of the land resources of a 
town, Detroit Edison also tries to develop 
the human resources. The company ac- 
quaints the town leaders with the impor- 
tance of generating new job opportunities 
and sells them on the need to have a com- 
mittee of local citizens ready to discuss at 
any time the merits of their community 
with an industrial prospect. The company 
has also aided in the organization of local 
fund-raising enterprises to provide money 
for the building of lease-purchase plants 
of modest size for new industries. In fact, 
work is carried out by Detroit Edison with 
all levels of any community it has been 
solicited to help. 


ONE OF THE tools Detroit Edison has used most effectively is a full-page 
advertisement in Business Week in which a town that has done a good com- 
munity development job is featured under the caption, "Another Town in 
Southeastern Michigan Has Planned for Industry." These are four-color ad- 
vertisements costing $8,000 per insertion. Detroit Edison foots the bill, but 
only for those towns that have done "an adequate job of planning for industry 
and for a completely better community." Any town that has thus qualified 
also gets a gift of $1,000 worth of brochures. Says the company, "No com- 
munity is entitled to or eligible for these advertising helps without first having 
completed a plan for the future growth of the community. The plan must 
include reasonable acreage zoned exclusively for industrial use as well as other 
features of a well-planned community." Ten communities have been able thus 
far in the program to show sufficient progress to qualify for the advertisements. 


Some Successful Methods 


oo an industrial development pro- 

gram is successful, as it has been, 
according to the company, in such towns 
as Cass City and Bad Axe, for example, 
it is then led right into long-range plan- 
ning for a better town. Thus there are 
two approaches: Sometimes communities 
start first from an interest in planning, 
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with industrial development to come along 
later, or they may start with a primary 
interest in industrial development, to be 
followed by a complete plan for future 
growth. 

A tool that has been particularly use- 
ful to Detroit Edison is a 24-page booklet, 
titled “How Six Michigan Counties Are 
Solving Common Problems,” which has 
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been printed to acquaint county supervi- 
sors with the major problems that the area 
faces, such as water, sewerage, drainage, 
and highways. Detroit Edison produced it 
initially to acquaint the supervisors with 
the scope of their problems and to give 
them a sales piece to use in getting county 
funds. 


pes Supervisors Inter-County Com- 

mittee, embracing the six-county serv- 
ice area of Detroit Edison, is described by 
the company as “one of the most unique 
organizations in the United States.” It is 
trying to solve large metropolitan prob- 
lems with existing government and is 
“having a considerable success.” Detroit 
Edison adds: — 


There is agreement on the part of the 
people involved in the solution of wa- 
ter and sewer problems in metropolitan 
Detroit and southeastern Michigan 
without the need for a metropolitan 
form of government. This is pioneering 
of the highest degree in trying to use 
existing governmental forms to solve 
new problems, and it is beginning to 
get rather wide national recognition. 


This six-county area of Michigan has 53 
per cent of the state’s population and ab- 
sorbed 63 per cent of the state’s popula- 
tion increase from 1950 to 1955. In five 
years Michigan gained 831,234 people; of 
these 536,733 were in the six counties. 

“A Tale of Too Many Cities” is the 
title of another booklet that Detroit Edi- 
son has used with success in stirring in- 
terest among local communities in finding 
solutions for their own civic problems. 
While this booklet is designed to inspire 
people to act, another booklet, “The Ins 
and Outs of Planning,” gets down to brass 


tacks in showing communities what to do 
and how to do it in setting up a community 
plan. 


Planning and Zoning Manuals 


| panel EpIson’s area development 
division also acts as a clearinghouse 
for treatises on planning and zoning, 
written by experts in the field. A few of 
these are distributed free of cost, such as 
“Michigan Laws Relating to Local Plan- 
ning,” published by the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Economic Development, and 
“Michigan Handbook for Local Plan- 
ning,” published by the Detroit Metropoli- 
tan Area Regional Planning Commis- 
son, and its own booklet, ““A Tale of Too 
Many Cities.” Others are sold, such as: 

“Action for Cities—a Guide for Com- 
munity Planning,” published by Public 
Administration Service, Chicago, price $1. 

“Mr. Planning Commissioner,” pub- 
lished by Public Administration Service. 
Chicago, price $1. 

“Local Planning Administration,” pub- 
lished by International City Managers’ 
Association, Chicago, price $7.50. 

“Planning for the Small American 
City,” published by Public Administra- 
tion Service, Chicago, price $1. 

“Suggested Land Subdivision Regula- 
tions,” published by Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., price 45 cents. 

“Zoning” by Edward M. Bassett, pub- 
lished by Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, price $3. 

“A Guide to Zoning for Small Towns,” 
published by the Association of State 
Planning and Development Agencies, Chi- 
cago, price $1. 

“Zoning and Civic Development,” pub- 
lished by Construction and Civic Depart- 
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ment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C., price 
30 cents. 


— Epison has also made good 

use of the motion picture, “Plan for 
Prosperity,” produced by the Area De- 
velopment Motion Picture Committee of 
the Edison Electric Institute in associa- 
tion with the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials and the American Institute 
of Planners. “This motion picture,” says 
Detroit Edison, “has been very helpful to 
us in getting numerous communities to or- 
ganize and initiate planning.” Detroit 
Edison’s area development director was 
chairman of the EEI committee that aided 
in producing this film. - 


Serving More than 400 Communities 


_— EpIson serves 402 communi- 
ties in the 7,448 square miles of its 
six-county area. Not all of these communi- 
ties, by any means, have qualified as “in- 
dustry home towns,” but those which have 
won a full-page color advertisement set- 
ting forth their industrial potentials have 
first planned their own future growth in 
a manner that meets the standards set up 
by Detroit Edison. The company pub- 
lishes a booklet of these four-color ads, 
which is distributed to industrial pros- 
pects. 

Each ad bears the company’s recom- 
mendation : “Another community in south- 
eastern Michigan has planned for in- 
dustry.” 


, i ‘aKE the little town of Carleton, re- 
ferred to earlier in this article, and 


what Detroit Edison had to say about it: 


Seldom does a community have the 
opportunity to completely plan its fu- 
ture. Such an opportunity came to 
Carleton in 1955 when nationally 
known city planner Walter Blucher un- 
dertook the job of blueprinting the vil- 
lage. Studies showed that Carleton, less 
than 50 miles south of Detroit near the 
Detroit-Toledo corridor, would benefit 
from the tremendous projected popula- 
tion growth of southeastern Michigan 
in the next twenty years. 

Now Carleton is ready. Building 
codes, zoning ordinances, subdivision 
regulations are in effect. There are 
good roads, excellent schools, recrea- 
tional areas, and wide-open spaces char- 
acteristic of a fine agricultural region. 
Five major railroads pass through 
Carleton. It is near important shipping 
points and facilities and is the center of 
a network of superhighways. The fast- 
growing Port of Monroe, open to deep- 
water shipping via the St. Lawrence 
seaway, is within twenty minutes, truck 
time. 

All the basic elements for well- 
planned future growth are found here 
to insure industry a good home. 

Carleton is one of the many desirable 
communities in southeastern Michigan 
which have planned for industry. If 
you are considering expansion or re- 
location, let us tell you about them. 


“Our program,” says Vincent S. Madi- 
son, “has worked out very well for us. We 
have many communities, relatively smal! 
ones now, that are proceeding with long- 
range planning.” 
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The Importance 


of Utility—Highway Liaison 
By SAM HOUSTON* 


Over this nation, billions of dollars are being expended annually in the acquisition, 
management, and transfer of real estate for use as rights of way. This dynamic activity 
occurs with the changes in a multitude of vital community, regional, and national im- 
provements, and especially in connection with the construction or reconstruction of 
highways, flood-control projects, public utility facilities, pipelines, railroads, and other 
public, quasi-public, and private developmental activities. Within the area of highway 
construction affecting utility and other agency facilities, there is an unfortunate but 
seriously mounting conflict of interest. This revolves around the reasonable or unrea- 
sonable exercise of powers over the right to the continuing use of highways for the 
accommodation of utility facilities needed to furnish all forms of utility services to 
the public. The impact of this dilemma has suddenly developed along with the some- 
what crash conditions under which a long-delayed and vitally needed national highway 
system is being constructed. Should a logical change in the course of direction hereto- 
fore taken be given more practical consideration by those in authority, a myriad of 
problems could be resolved overnight. 


Developing Conditions sulted from facility relocations made 
necessary by municipal street widening or 
other public improvements within cities 
and towns, the widening or surfacing of 
existing county or intercity wagon roads 
and bridges within states, or possibly 
necessary rearrangement between utility 
service companies for the mutual accom- 
modation of the facilities of the other. On 
occasion, some individual right-of-way 
problems may have developed, but these 
were usually resolved as each problem 


N looking back over the past forty 

years, we find that a transition has 

been taking place throughout the 
United States in the practices employed 
by highways, utilities, and other public, 
quasi-public, or private agencies in the 
acquisition and rearrangement of rights 
of way used for their respective facilities. 
These early procedures were adopted to 
care for the independent activities and ex- 
pansion of the business of those agencies 


during a period of what might be termed 
“normal construction.” As our communi- 
ties expanded, about the only disruption to 
these initial right-of-way practices re- 

*Chairman, National Liaison Committee, Amer- 
ican Right of Way Association; also, attorney, 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Companies, For 


additional personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 


arose. In other words, and in general, inte- 
grated planning in connection with high- 
ways never existed on any firm basis. 
With the end of World War II, the na- 
tion was the possessor of a highway sys- 
tem that was not only inadequate prior 
to the war, but it had deteriorated from a 
minimum of wartime care and the heavy 
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loads of wartime traffic. For the past fif- 
teen years, we have witnessed a greatly 
increased population which has been mi- 
grating from one section of the country 
to another, as well as moving into the 
suburban areas from metropolitan cities. 
We have also experienced the tremendous 
economic development inspired initially by 
a pent-up accumulated war demand seek- 
ing all forms of commodities and services. 
One of the most significant effects these 
forces have had upon our highway sys- 
tems resulted when automobile produc- 
tion began to climb sharply and highway 
traffic volumes found our highways woe- 
fully inadequate and hazardous. 


ie an attempt to cope with this mounting 

traffic problem, most cities, counties, 
and states were working hard to develop 
new and profound engineering concepts in 
highway design. These were being built 
into two, four, and six dual-lane, limited 
access, high-cost highways, freeways, and 
toll turnpikes to provide for an even flow 
of heavy traffic volumes at higher speeds 
with special regard to sound safety stand- 
ards. But, it was soon realized that the 
cities, counties, and states in general 
would never be able to catch up with the 
immediate need for adequate highways, 
much less to provide for the future with- 
out considerably increased financial as- 
sistance such as federal aid. 

Plans for a modern nation-wide net- 
work of highway arteries with built-in ad- 
vanced engineering standards and safety 
factors to serve the entire country had 
been accumulating for many years. By 
1947, the state highway departments and 
the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, in close 
consultation with our defense agencies, 
had been working upon a number of routes 
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which would make up a 40,000-mile inter- 
state system. These routes were generally 
completed by 1955. Meanwhile, Congress 
and the President both called for a review 
of the nation’s highway needs in 1954, 
and in July of that same year the Presi- 
dent sent an urgent message to the gover- 
nors’ conference stressing the need for a 
greatly enlarged highway construction 
program. 


WwW" mounting traffic pressures, acci- 

dents, congestion, and delays appar- 
ent, the Congress after a two-year inten- 
sive study enacted the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1956. This act not only pro- 
vided for an increase in the allocation of 
federal-aid funds for the continuing im- 
provement of the primary and secondary 
roads of the several states, but, in addi- 
tion, established a highway trust out of 
which huge funds would be made available 
for the construction of a 41,000-mile high- 
way system to be known as the National 
System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways. This system was designed to cut 
through the heart of metropolitan areas of 
population or to bypass cities. Written in- 
to this law were features which would re- 
quire the control of access. This meant 
that every car, bus, or truck entering or 
leaving the interstate system would move 
along especially designed highway facili- 
ties channeling vehicles in and out of the 
through-traffic streams with safety and 
efficiency. This planned access would pro- 
vide clover-leaves, overpasses, and under- 
passes, as well as ramps and interchanges 
to insure the safe movement of all vehicles. 
Since access points to and across the inter- 
state system were to be tightly restricted, 
many local streets and roads intersecting 
the new system would be “dead-ended” at 
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the right-of-way line of the interstate sys- way construction into the early 1970’s will 
tem. exceed a total of approximately $50 bil- 
lion. No matter how it is measured, in 
| teil as of today, the ultimate cost of miles or money, the figures are hard to 
this interstate and defense system is grasp. During the twenty-seven years 
no more than an estimate due to current from 1916 through 1943, federal-aid high- 
inflationary trends. Initially, it was esti- way authorizations to the states, including 
mated to cost the federal government $25 emergency advances, public works, and 
billion. Together with the accumulation of works programs, and strategic highway 
the annual funds normally expended for network funds, totaled $3 billion, as com- 
highway construction by the states, plus pared with $3.47 billion already appor- 
that of federal aid, it may reasonably be tioned under the Federal-Aid Highway 
estimated that the total outlay for all high- Act of 1956, for the year 1959 alone. 


e 


NATIONAL LIAISON COMMITTEE 
OF THE 
AMERICAN RIGHT OF WAY ASSOCIATION—1934-59 


Sam Houston, chairman Stewart P. Laidlaw 
Attorney, The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Manager, special services division 
Companies Central Hudson Gas & Electric Company 


Richard H. Taylor, vice chairman Hugh A. McDaniel 
Director of real estate & R/W Supervisor, lands and rights of way 
The Detroit Edison Company Northern States Power Company 


Karl Baetzner, secretary : LeRoy C. Moser 
Engineering development department supervisor Chief right-of-way engineer 
Washington Gas Light Company Maryland State Roads Commission 


S. T. Baldwin, Jr. 
Utility and agreements engineer Eavincer ot bieke of way 
Minnesota Department of Highways Illinois Division of Highways 


Frank C. Balfour 

ae tea, oe tes emer we right of way 
re The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company 
Thomas T. Cervantes 

Right-of-way agent B. A. Towl, Jr. : : 

General Telephone Company of California Attorney, Buckeye Pipe Line Company 
Allen F. Cleveland Harold H. Waddel 


Manager of land and right-of-way department Manager of properties ; 
Southern California Gas Company American Water Works Service Company 


Edward F. Harris Dan Williamson ; , : 
Director of rights of way Vice president, Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 


Connecticut Highway Department Corporation 


There is a profound need for closer liaison and integration of advance planning as between high- 
ways, utilities, and other agencies. To carry this to an accomplishment in fact, the National Board of 
Directors of the ARWA authorized the appointment of its National Liaison Committee. The primary 
objective of this committee is to work for and with all like-minded organizations toward integrated 
and advance planning to eliminate, in so far as reasonably possible, all right-of-way conflicts and re- 
lated problems. 

One of the cardinal policies of this committee clearly eliminates from its purposes, discussions 
having to do with the controversial subject of reimbursement to utilities for relocation costs. Liaison 
as a procedure involves the principles of mutual advance planning, co-operation, and co-ordination; it 
does not encompass reimbursement. While this committee seeks the co-operation, support, and assistance 
of all national highway, utility, and other affected associations and groups in this endeavor, it does not 
seek to speak for nor represent any organization. The National Liaison Committee of the ARWA is 
simply dedicated to bringing parties together for these purposes. 
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With a highway program of such rec- 
ord-breaking proportions ahead, which 
in turn will force a multitude of utility 
relocations necessary to accommodate the 
new interstate system, it has been quite 
evident that the relocation and acquisi- 
tion of new rights of way for highways, 
utilities, and other affected agencies have 
grown overnight into “big business.” 
Bertram D. Tallamy, Federal Highway 
Administrator for the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, has said to the American 
Association of State Highway Officials 
that the acquisition of right of way for 
the Interstate and Defense Highway Sys- 
tem alone “represents” the greatest real 
estate transaction in the history of the 
world, with its anticipated $5.5 billion 
cost. The impact of these dollar amounts 
may be somewhat visualized when it is 
recognized that competent New York real 
estate appraisers have estimated that Man- 
hattan Island, with its improvements, is 
currently valued at “at least $10 billion.” ? 


Legislative Background 


iy the background of the legislative 

hearings of Congress, before the en- 
actment of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1956, a long-time disagreement among 
highways, utilities, and other affected 
agencies was brought into the open. The 
construction of the interstate and defense 
system would have to be superimposed 
over many miles of a vast network of ap- 
proximately 2.8 million miles of the right 
of ways of railroads, natural gas pipelines, 
petroleum product pipelines, electric trans- 
mission power lines, telephone and tele- 


1From presentation, entitled “Whose Right of 
Way?” of John C. Kohl, professor of civil engi- 
neering and director of the Transportation Insti- 
tute, University of Michigan, to Michigan Chapter 
No. 7 of ARWA on May 22, 1959. 
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graph pole lines, and water and sewer lines 
already in place under and over the sur- 
face of this country. Who was to pay for 
the relocation costs of the public and pri- 
vate utility facilities to be displaced by 
this highway construction? Highway in- 
terests sought to write into this federal 
highway legislation provisions forbidding 
the use of highway funds to compensate 
utilities for relocations due to highway 
construction. Utilities just as vigorously 
sought to gain legal sanction for such 
compensation for relocation costs. 


| pannel either by constitutional 

provision or by express statute, some 
public utilities in all states have had the 
right to locate their facilities upon public 
highways. 

This right, however, was generally 
subject to the rules and regulations of the 
appropriate state agency having jurisdic- 
tion over the highways of that state. Con- 
gress found, with few exceptions, that 
utilities would be required to pay the full 
cost of relocating their facilities from pub- 
lic rights of way. According to the best 
estimates of the Bureau of Public Roads 
in 1956, it was determined that approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the new federal-aid 
highway projects would necessitate the 
removal and relocation of utility facilities. 
This represented an enormous readjust- 
ment problem. The full impact of this un- 
anticipated financial burden would fall 
squarely upon the public utilities and 
other affected agencies. The U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads had had a long-standing 
policy of reimbursing states for payment 
of relocation costs to utilities in those in- 
stances where, either by contract or by the 
laws of that state, the state was obliged 
to do so. 
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This policy of the bureau had its ap- 
peal to Congress for it was adopted as 
§111 of the 1956 act. It provided that 
whenever a state under its law, or by a 
contract with a utility, paid for the cost 
of relocation of utility facilities resulting 
from the construction of a federal-aid 
highway, federal funds could be used to 
reimburse that state for such costs. This 
would be in the same proportion that fed- 
eral funds would be expended on such 
projects; t.¢e., 90 per cent of relocation 
costs on the interstate system and 50 per 
cent on the primary and secondary roads. 
Section 111 further provided that no fed- 
eral-aid funds should be allocated to any 
state when the payment to the utility vio- 
lated state law or a contract between the 
utility and the state. 


MMEDIATELY after the enactment of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, 
many opponents of the principles of reim- 
bursement charged that Congress had no 
intention that §111 should be construed 
by the states, the utility, or other agency 
interests as an invitation to seek changes 
in the existing state laws to add utility re- 
location to the costs of highway construc- 
tion. 

The highway interests were not only 
bitter in their opposition to such state 
statutes, but even more so to those laws 
which provided for reimbursement onlv 
on the interstate and defense system. 
Prior to the 1956 act, three states. Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, and New Jersey, had 
laws providing under differing conditions 
for some form of reimbursement to utili- 
ties for relocation costs due to highway 
construction. 

It should be emphasized that the matter 
of reimbursement to utilities upon a tak- 


ing of privately owned rights of way has 
never been challenged. The opposition to 
the concept of reimbursement runs only 
to the relocation of utility facilities dis- 
placed by highway construction on public 
rights of way.* 


HEN we witness the tremendous 

amount of time, energy, and expense 
which is being expended on the state and 
national levels by highway, utility, and 
other groups engaged in a running con- 
flict over legislation favorable or unfavor- 
able to the principles of reimbursement for 
relocation costs, this long-time, simmer- 
ing argument has all the characteristics 
of gaining momentum. 


2 From the passage of this act in 1956 to June 1, 
1959, bills providing for reimbursement to public 
utilities for relocation costs were introduced in 42 
state legislatures. Such bills were enacted in 17 
states. In four states—Idaho, Massachusetts, Mon- 
tana, and Utah—the laws provide reimbursement 
on all federal-aid highways. Thirteen other states— 
Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Virginia, and Washington—provide 
reimbursement only on the Interstate and Defense 
Highway System. 

Presently, bills are pending in the legislatures of 
Ohio, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. The Ohio 
bill would provide reimbursement only on the in- 
terstate and defense system. The bill in Massachu- 
setts would repeal the reimbursement provisions of 
its existing law. In Pennsylvania, the bill would 
make the utilities move at their own expense. 

Bills were vetoed in six states—Colorado, Kan- 
sas, New York (in 1957 and 1958), Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Wyoming. Bills died in 15 other 
states because of adjournment or were killed by the 
legislature. Those states are Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. 

The constitutionality of such laws has been ques- 
tioned and litigation started in eight states—Idaho, 
Minnesota, Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Utah. The highest state court 
in Minnesota found the state law constitutional. 
The supreme court of Tennessee, by a 3-to-1 deci- 
sion, found its law unconstitutional, denied a peti- 
tion for rehearing, and certiorari to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court was likewise denied. The supreme 
court of New Mexico found the 1957 enactment 
unconstitutional. The Idaho supreme court voided 
the state law—rehearing requested. 
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Where Do We Go from Here? 


FHERE: we are engaged in the most comprehensive highway construction 
program ever undertaken by any country in the world. It entails the ex- 
penditure of the greatest amount of public wealth ever authorized for highway 
purposes. The nation has a critical need for a modern highway system. Basically, 
this program will require complex planning, engineering, construction, and wise 
administration. Many communities, counties, cities, and over 27,000 public, 
quasi-public, and private service utility companies are properly concerned 
because of the multitude of right-of-way problems foreseen. Unless the inter- 
relationships between these groups can be harmoniously and fairly co-ordi- 
nated during the design and planning stages of this highway program on a 
basis of mutual good will, understanding, and co-operation, only frustration, 
confusion, and costly construction delays will result. 


Our nation as a whole is presently in 
a state of great financial flux. We have all 
had notice from the President of cutbacks 
in spending, if new taxes are not pro- 
vided for any new appropriations voted 
by Congress. The Highway Trust Fund 
is not receiving the highway user’s tax in- 
come in sufficient amounts to sustain the 
present highway construction program. 
Costs are running considerably more than 
originally estimated. How the highway 
program will fare in this political atmos- 
phere is anybody’s guess. The important 
fact remains that this country will have 
this highway system some way. Whether 
it will be curtailed or its construction time 
extended does not in any respect alter the 
fact that there will still be a costly waste 
in outmoded right-of-way procedures. 

A constructive reappraisal of this con- 
flict of interest may be realized, if the 
management of most of the agencies in- 
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volved would take some concerted action 
to resolve the present impasse. In the long 
run, the general public is not concerned 
over legal arguments or lawsuits over 
principles which can otherwise be adjusted 
in an atmosphere of co-operation, with 
justice to all. No matter the size of this 
undertaking or its complexity, whenever 
such serious problems arise, the public has 
a right to expect that leadership will be 
developed to resolve them. If not, public 
criticism and censorship will surely fol- 
low in no uncertain terms. 


Recognition of Prevailing Conditions 


yy the current background, it may be of 
interest to note the effort which has 
been developing nationally through the ef- 
forts of a number of public-minded or- 
ganizations. It is possible that we may yet 
see beneficial results from the progressive 
adoption of integrated right-of-way pro- 
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cedures by all states, utilities, and other 
affected agencies. 


pw over twenty-five years there has 

been an organization known as the 
American Right of Way Association. This 
association is a nonpolitical, nonprofit or- 
ganization which has been dedicated to a 
continuing educational program designed 
to better equip its membership in the fulfill- 
ment of their professional right-of-way 
obligations to their employers, whether 
they be the public, quasi-public, or private 
organizations. The technical skills re- 
quired in the acquisition, management, 
and transfer of rights of way are mani- 
fold; they embrace the fields of appraisal, 
engineering, law, negotiations, public rela- 
tions, property management, and public 
service administration. The American 
Right of Way Association, represented in 
29 chapters and a number of club affiliates 
within the United States and one chapter 
in Canada, totals just under 6,500 in mem- 
bership. These right-of-way men are ac- 
tively engaged within the entire gamut of 
professional right-of-way activities which 
concern the bulk of national improve- 
ments on highways, flood-control projects, 
public utility construction, pipeline pro- 
grams, water and sewer systems, railroads, 
and other similar service projects. 

This association has earned an interna- 
tional reputation for integrity and the 
promotion of high ethical standards 
among its members to the end that each 
renders the full potential of service to his 
employer, the community, state, and na- 
tion. To accomplish these objectives, its 
members prescribe to a Code of Ethics 
based upon tangible, friendly, harmonious 
relationships and honest constructive pub- 


lic service, all bound by the principles of 
the “Golden Rule.” 

In appreciation of the developing right- 
of-way problems and the substantial bene- 
fits which should result through closer 
liaison, the American Right of Way As- 
sociation for the past several years has 
sponsored many educational discussions 
and studies on the “Advantages of a Prac- 
tical Liaison between Highways, Utilities, 
and Other Affected Agencies.” This has 
been actively pursued in its chapter, re- 
gional, and national educational seminars. 
From the know-how of professional 
right-of-way men, plus the experience ac- 
quired from the practical operation of 
liaison procedures with which many of 
them have been so closely associated in 
several of our great states, the American 
Right of Way Association has adopted a 
program on which it seeks the sponsor- 
ship, encouragement, and co-operation of 
all like-minded organizations to work to- 
gether to eliminate these unfortunate dis- 
putes by the adoption of logical and prac- 
tical modern liaison procedures. 


Facts and Suggestions 


iS ibs illustrate the practical need for a 

cure to this problem, let us examine 
a portion of a talk, entitled “Acquisition 
of Right of Way for Federal Aid High- 
ways,” presented by Clifton W. Enfield, 
general counsel for the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, before the third annual na- 
tional seminar of the American Right of 
Way Association at Chicago, Illinois, on 
May 16, 1957: 

The bureau’s study indicated that in 
approximately one-third of the states 
highway construction progress is often 
seriously impeded by delay in utility ad- 
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justments; that in another third it is tween the highway agencies and the 
occasionally impeded, and in the re- utility companies, (3) lack of early 
maining third delays seldom occur. It firm commitment by highway agencies 
was found that delay in highway con- in scheduling projects for advancement 
struction because of utility relocation to construction, (4) failure to complete 
resulted principally from (1) lack of plans and acquire right of way suff- 
adequate advance planning and investi- ciently in advance of construction, (5) 
gation, (2) lack of adequate liaison be- lack of adequate funds, personnel, and 


= 
What Recently Happened in Boston 


gle this article was prepared, the respective Liaison committees of the 
American Association of State Highway Officials and the American Right 
of Way Association met in joint session on October 13, 1959, in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, during the forty-sixth annual meeting of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials. There was a thorough review and discussion of progress 
in this field over the past year by the respective committees. 

As to the progressive developments noted, they were: 


The issuance by the Bureau of Public Roads of its Policy and Procedure Mem- 
orandum, PPM 20-11.!, for the purpose of encouraging at state levels advance 
planning needed to resolve utility and railroad adjustments. 

To implement intelligent and effective liaison with utilities and railroads, the 
Bureau of Public Roads has recently established the position of utility engineer 
in nine regional offices. To date, five of these positions have been filled. The 
AASHO/ARWA Liaison committees will make every effort to assist these regional 
utility engineers. 

The policy statement prepared by the AASHO Planning and Design Committee 
on "The Accommodation of Utilities on the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways" was adopted by a majority of the state highway departments. 
The U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, by circular memorandum, dated September 
30, 1959, adopted this statement as a policy in connection with future federal-aid 
interstate projects. 

The Bureau of Public Roads in this field has allocated $10,000 for a study of 
highway-public utility liaison practices. These funds have been earmarked for 
the American Association of State Highway Officials’ Liaison Committee which 
will be put to use in the near future. 


In regard to current actions of the AASHO/ARWA Liaison committees, there 
were under complete review and discussion many constructive proposals and the 
means that would be taken to implement the principles of liaison as between 
highways, utilities, and other affected agencies. The positive actions taken may 
be summarized as follows: 


1. The AASHO Liaison Committee unanimously endorsed the principles of liaison as 
sponsored by the A $ 

2. The AASHO Liaison Committee has unanimously agreed to stimulate and encourage 
these procedures among all of its member state highway organizations. 

3. The ARWA Liaison Committee, with the co-operation of the national utility associa- 
tions and other national oraanizetions, will seek the stimulation and encouragement by 
these organizations through their state member associates to promulgate liaison procedures 
at state levels. 

4. The American Right of Way Association, through its local chapters, will stimulate 
ee . saa adoption of liaison procedures at all state levels through its local mem- 

ership. 

5. It was unanimously agreed by the AASHO/ARWA Liaison committees to meet at the 
next annual meeting of the American Association of State Highway Officials to review 
and consider progress in liaison procedures at state levels made over the ensuing year. 
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equipment on the part of utility com- 
panies, and (6) lack of adequate knowl- 
edge regarding location and nature of 
underground facilities. 


io a panel and study discussion on the 

subject, “Advantages of a Practical 
Liaison between Highways, Utilities, and 
Other Affected Agencies,” conducted dur- 
ing the fourth annual national seminar of 
the American Right of Way Association 
held at San Francisco, California, in May 
of 1958, it was determined that whenever 
utilities have to be relocated : 


(1) it means in most instances the 
building of duplicate facilities—as the 
service customer or consumer by right 
expects to have continuous utility serv- 
ice; (2) it assumes the immediate abil- 
ity to engineer the new project; (3) it 
assumes immediate availability of cus- 
tom or standard materials irrespective 
of time delays for possible manufacture 
or delivery; (4) it assumes no difficulty 
in negotiating and securing the neces- 
sary new rights of way; (5) it assumes 
the necessary construction forces avail- 
able; and above all else (6) it assumes 
the immediate ability to raise the neces- 
sary capital. 


During this ARWA national seminar, 
speaking to the same study discussion, 
R. S. J. Pianezzi, assistant chief right-of- 
way agent for the California Division of 


Highways, outlined how liaison works in 
the state of California.* 


| pmnes on the same panel study in 

May of 1958, in giving a summary of 
the benefits of the liaison procedures op- 
erating in the state of California, Allan 
R. Stacey, vice president and manager of 
the Sunland-Tujunga Telephone Company 
of Sunland, California, in representing 
small utilities, had this to say: 


We need to know of changes that are 
coming up immediately; that is, within 
the next one or two years. We also need 
to know of changes that are likely in 
the long range. For example, at Sun- 
land we have been aware for approxi- 
mately five years of a programed wid- 
ening of our major boulevard. Conse- 
quently, five years ago we hung our 
telephone cable on the field side of the 
poles paralleling this highway and there- 
fore will reduce the cost of transfer 
when that becomes necessary. That 
transfer is now in our 1959 budget. 


Prior to attending that meeting Stacey 


3A brief and partial extract of his explanation 
is as follows: 

... All major utility companies, as well as rail- 
roads, oil companies, and public agencies, are in- 
formed of scheduled . . . projects through . . . 
information letters. In addition to information 
concerning future projects, data are included on 
advertised projects as well as contracts recently 
awarded. As soon as preliminary highway plans 
have been sufficiently developed, copies are fur- 
nished the utility owner for use in making pre- 
liminary studies of necessary utility facility re- 
locations, . ; 

After a review of preliminary design plans by 
the utility owner, meetings are arranged with 
utility owner representatives to discuss the extent 
of relocation work involved, Joint meetings are 
arranged with highway design engineers where 
necessary to determine the most economical loca- 
tion for all parties concerned and to work out a 
mutually acceptable plan. Utility owners delineate 
their proposed relocation plan on state’s prelim- 
inary highway layout sheets, These plans are 
returned for review and approval by the state 
prior to preparation of final relocation plan by 
the utilities, 
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made personal contact with more than a 
dozen of the telephone utilities operating 
in the state of California and asked 
whether they were encountering difficulty 
in liaison regarding the highway program. 
Each company contacted, ranging in size 
from almost one million telephones down 
to 500 telephones, reported that it was 
being given adequate information well in 
advance of required relocation. Here is 
a brief description by Stacey on six steps 
taken in California for liaison: 

(1) The state develops a five-year 
planning program for highways; (2) 
in advance of final selection of the 
route for a highway change a public 
meeting is held and the state bureau 
notifies each of the utilities involved; 
(3) a selected route is submitted to city 
councils and county supervisory bodies 
for their comments and approval. Fol- 
lowing this the route is submitted to the 
highway commission for adoption. 
These actions occur three to four years 
before construction; (4) the state bu- 
reau gives the utility a sketch showing 
the state’s ideas of the necessary 
changes of routing; (5) the utility 
makes its own suggestions; (6) a writ- 
ten agreement is made containing the 
changes and allocating the costs. 


i the state of Michigan, where liaison 

has been recently adopted as a policy, 
Richard H. Taylor, the director of real 
estate and right of way for The Detroit 
Edison Company, Detroit, Michigan, out- 
lined the initial steps which have been 
undertaken : 


The state highway department has 
appointed a utility engineer who will 
co-ordinate all contacts between the 
various departments of the state high- 
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way and all public utilities relative to 
the relocation of facilities necessitated 
by widening, relocation, or new road 
construction. Each major utility has ap- 
pointed a utility co-ordinator to co-or- 
dinate the flow of plans and schedules 
between the various departments of the 
utility and the state highway utility en- 
gineer. All requests for information 
from the utility to the highway depart- 
ment will be channeled through the co- 
ordinator who will arrange for the 
necessary negotiation on the problem 
in question with the right man in the 
various departments of the state high- 
way department. The utility co-ordina- 
tor will follow the individual jobs and 
be responsible for the necessary co-or- 
dination and scheduling between the 
area engineers of both the utility and 
the state highway department at the job 
levels. The highway department has 
furnished the utilities with their ad- 
vance program for five years. Prelim- 
inary plans will be discussed in the field 
with utilities involved at least six 
months in advance of letting of bids. 
However, it is hoped this lead time can 
be increased even beyond one to two 
years. Any problems arising outside of 
normal, established routine shall be 
referred to the co-ordinator for negotia- 
tion with the proper department within 
the state highway department as desig- 
nated by the highway utility engineer. 
In the short time this arrangement has 
been in progress, everyone feels that it 
is providing for a better flow of infor- 
mation, a better understanding of mu- 
tual problems, will result in fewer de- 
lays in relocations of utility facilities, 
and, in many instances, less expensive 
relocation costs to both the state and the 
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utility. This will mean, in the end, sub- 
stantial savings to the taxpayer and the 
utility ratepayer who is one and the 
same person. 


pee M. WILLIAMs, assistant com- 

missioner for engineering of the 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, with refer- 
ence to the practical advantages of liaison 
at the ARWA national seminar in May of 
1958, stated: 


Accordingly, it is both necessary and 

desirable that the plans of any utility 
for expansion or change that will affect 
highway interests, and that the plans of 
any highway agency that will affect any 
utility, be made known to the other af- 
fected interest as soon as possible in 
order that there may be time for co- 
ordination of work, establishment of 
work schedules, and savings in cost to 
the public. 
. .. One of the most important and ef- 
fective steps consistently taken in those 
states that have successfully solved the 
problem of utility adjustments is to ar- 
range for conferences with representa- 
tives of the utility companies as soon as 
the location and the plans for a high- 
way project have been developed suffi- 
ciently to indicate approximately what 
utility adjustments will be required. As 
a result of such conferences, the utility 
companies are able to make detailed 
studies of the extent, nature, and cost 
of the work to be done, to budget and 
allot funds for the work, to acquire any 
additional rights of way required, to 
obtain the necessary materials, and to 
schedule the operations of its crews to 
perform the work at the time it should 
be done to fit highway construction 
plans. 


The bureau has consistently urged 
the state highway departments to adopt 
and practice the procedure of advance 
scheduling of highway projects, the 
establishment of close liaison between 
the several interests involved, the selec- 
tion of highway locations that will best 
serve the highway needs without un- 
duly affecting other interests or needs, 
and to design to accommodate the fore- 
seeable long-range highway needs. 

Liaison can be either friendly and 
co-operative or it can be forced. It 
should be friendly and co-operative, and 
if of that nature, will produce the best 
results. The state highway departments 
have the opportunity now to do long- 
range planning and to develop advance 
construction schedules for projects on 
the interstate system. 


| on the same occasion in 1958, 
A. E. Johnson, executive secretary of 


the American Association of State High- 
way Officials, made some sound observa- 
tions from long experience and offered 
valuable suggestions for consideration, 
when he stated: 


What is to be gained by the highway 
administrator in providing effective 
liaison with the utilities? The desirable 
and ultimate result is the completion of 
highway projects with no delays occur- 
ring because of utility facilities inter- 
fering with road construction. If such 
a result could be accomplished it would 
mean lower bid prices and the elimina- 
tion of claims against the state on the 
part of the contractor for delays and 
added costs. 

The results from the highway point 
of view are indeed attractive and worthy 
of effort. 
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Let us review the desirable results 
from effective liaison from the utility 
point of view. It would make possible 
for the utility to budget, to plan the 
work, to acquire the necessary mate- 
rials, and to schedule the adjustment or 
removal of facilities at a time conven- 
ient and efficient for its work crews in 
order that the entire operation might 
be at a minimum of cost and with a 
minimum of inconvenience to the pub- 
lic. If this result could be achieved on 
the part of the utility companies, it 
would appear to be worthy of the effort 
required to establish the necessary rela- 
tionship with the highway officials. 

In my opinion, people are really more 
important in co-operative liaison than 
the type of organization and procedure 
that may be officially established. Near- 
ly any arrangement works well when 
co-operative and objective people with 
sincerity of purpose are involved. Noth- 
ing works when the reverse is the case. 
Uniformity of practice from state to 
state to a certain degree, however, as to 
the type of organization and procedure 
that is established for providing liaison 
with the utility companies, is extremely 
desirable, just as it is for highway de- 
sign, highway marking, or traffic rules 
and regulations. 

A representative group of state high- 
way administrators from the various 
sections of this country, working with 
a small number of utility officials repre- 
senting the various utility groups and 
selected so that they could speak for 
their respective industries, could form 
a joint committee to explore and spot- 
light these problems and to recommend 
solutions and procedures to effect uni- 
form, efficient, and amiable liaison. 
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Such action might well be the outgrowth 
of this very panel discussion. Personal- 
ly, I believe that the need is evident and 
the highway administrator, the utility 
official, and the public would be the 
beneficiaries. 


a” general, the highway departments, 

utilities, and other affected groups 
were not prepared initially to handle the 
full impact of the highway construction 
requirements as contemplated with the 
enactment of the 1956 act. There were 
many reasons for this. But, principally, 
they were not prepared due to the quite 
sudden action of Congress. 

It is no secret that most highway de- 
partments in 1956 found themselves woe- 
fully understaffed in so far as profession- 
al and otherwise experienced help was 
concerned. An employment problem was 
amplified because highway wage schedules 
were far below industrial levels. There 
was also a competition between all em- 
ployers in industry and other construc- 
tion fields over the hiring of qualified pro- 
fessional help during this period. Al- 
though this condition has been corrected 
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by some increased wage scales, it may not 
be altogether satisfactory today. 

Simultaneously, utility budgets on new 
construction while, in general, normally 
well-considered and planned were not 
geared to the new program. It is a fact 
that facility relocations and reconstruction 
costs in connection with road widening 
prior to 1956 represented only minor costs 
for they had represented less than one per 
cent of the average annual budget. Gen- 
erally, few utilities or other related groups 
ever enjoyed close relationships with state 
highway departments for not many high- 
way departments viewed utility reloca- 
tions with much concern. For these cogent 
reasons, in most instances the utilities had 
to deal with road contractors as best as 
they could to ascertain what relocation 
problems might possibly confront them. It 
is suspected that many utility people con- 
sidered relocations in connection with past 
highway construction more an annoyance 
than as any great consequence. 


— utility organization and other 

service agency recognizes and ap- 
preciates the extreme difficulty which 
faces highway departments in selecting 
final route plans. Confronted as they are 
with all of the differing interests repre- 
sented by citizens’ groups, city officials, 
chambers of commerce, those representing 
business establishments to be deprived of 
access and alleging economic losses, in ad- 
dition to social and political pressures, 
none the less, the highway departments 
accomplish a highly commendable and 
efficient public relations job. It is, how- 
ever, during this interval, that utility 
groups should be informed and given the 
opportunity to know how they will be af- 
fected. 


They are confronted with many 
more serious relocation situations repre- 
senting much more dollarwise considera- 
tions than at any time in the past. Depend- 
ing upon how they are affected, they too 
must keep ahead of engineering, acquisi- 
tion of materials, acquisition of new 
rights of way, and plan for the actual con- 
struction at the new location and remove 
the old. 

Intermixed, along this chain of events, 
there have been the fear and_possi- 
bility of land speculation if the location 
of a route was disclosed before the final 
approval. Situations of this nature have 
occurred in some states and have made a 
number of highway officials doubly cau- 
tious as a result of the accompanying pub- 
licity. 


i pawns any form of a business is a 


serious undertaking in this respect. 
Most utilities are dealing day in and day 
out on a basis of integrity and good will 
with many industries and other govern- 
mental agencies. 

Similar relationships can be just 
as soundly established and maintained 
among highways, utilities, and other re- 
lated groups. To some extent, fears of 
this nature should be unfounded for in 
those states where a sound engineering 
and right-of-way program (dissemination 
of data through public meetings and press 
releases; uniform right-of-way appraisal 
and negotiation practices based on pay- 
ment of full market value) has been 
adopted, such situations should never 
arise. One of the basic concepts to the 
establishment of a liaison among high- 
ways, utilities, and other affected agen- 
cies is in the development of mutual con- 
fidence, integrity, and good will. 
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National Liaison Committee 
ARWA 

HERE is, therefore, an abundance of 

evidence resulting from the education- 
al discussions, studies, and background 
which heretofore have been assembled by 
the membership of the American Right of 
Way Association, together with the capa- 
ble assistance of and contributions of 
many other outstanding professional state 
and federal authorities dealing with the 
advantages of liaison. It is crystal clear 
that there is a profound need for closer 


liaison and integration of advance plan- 
ning as among highways, utilities, and 
other agencies. To effectively carry these 
efforts to an accomplishment in fact, the 
national board of directors of the ARWA 
authorized the appointment of its National 
Liaison Committee in May of 1958. The 
primary objective of this committee has 
been to work for and with all like-minded 
organizations toward integrated and ad- 
vance planning to eliminate in so far as 
reasonably possible all right-of-way con- 
flicts and related problems. 


j hea National Liaison Committee of the ARWA is composed of experienced 
right-of-way men who are professionally engaged throughout this nation 
in the various highway departments, the utility industries, and other compa- 
rable service agencies. One of the cardinal policies of this committee clearly 
eliminates from its purposes, any discussions having to do with the contro- 
versial subject of reimbursement to utilities for relocation costs. |t should be 
understood that liaison, as a procedure, involves the principles of mutual ad- 
vance planning, co-operation, and co-ordination; it does not encompass re- 


imbursement. 


ne policy of this National Com- 

mittee should be equally well-stated. 
That is, that while it seeks the co-opera- 
tion, support, and assistance of all national 
highway, utility, and other affected asso- 
ciations and groups in this endeavor, it 
does not seek to speak for nor represent 
any organization. The National Liaison 
Committee of the American Right of Way 
Association is simply dedicated to bring- 
ing parties together for the purpose of 
formulating logical and practical right- 
of-way procedures which will be effectu- 
ated by men of good will. 

In the natural order of events members 
of the National Liaison Committee of the 
American Right of Way Association first 
sought the understanding and co-opera- 
tion of their respective employer organ- 
izations in recognition of the purposes and 
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objectives of this committee. These ob- 
jectives were, of course, made known to 
the almost 6,500 members of the ARWA. 
This form of approach was a thorough- 
going teamwork operation and has spread 
throughout the nation to the highway, 
utility, and other agency national associa- 
tions and groups. 


Liaison Committee AASHO 


—— the very first national organiza- 

tions to lend interest and encourage- 
ment to this proposal of the ARWA Na- 
tional Liaison Committee were several 
subcommittees of the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials. AASHO 
has for over forty-five years fostered the 
development, operation, and maintenance 
of a nation-wide integrated system of 
highways to adequately serve the trans- 
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portation needs of our country. Through 
this association the officials of states, ter. 
ritories, the District of Columbia, and thet 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads pledge their 
co-operation to develop and improve the 


committee be directed to sponsor, at the 
earliest possible time after its formation, 
a study that would assemble and evaluate 
present administrative practices now cur- 
rent, both on the highway and utility side, 


administration, design, construction, and with respect to dealing with highway im- 


maintenance of highways, to study all 
problems connected with highway trans- 
port, to promote needed highway legisla- 
tion, to develop technical administration, 
highway operation, standards and policies, 
and to co-operate with other agencies in 
the consideration of highway problems. 
Pursuant to a cordial invitation extend- 
ed to the American Right of Way Asso- 
ciation by the Right of Way and Legal 
Affairs Committees of the American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials to 
present the merits of its liaison proposal, 
the national chairman of the American 
Right of Way Association representing 
its National Liaison Committee made such 
a presentation during a joint session of 
the above committees at the forty-fourth 
annual meeting of AASHO held in San 
Francisco, California, in December, 1958. 
Thereafter, these committees of AASHO 
approved by joint resolution the adoption 
of the principles of the following liaison 
proposal and recommended it to the gov- 
erning body of AASHO, its Executive 
Committee, on December 2, 1958. 


— it was recommended that the 

need for a joint liaison committee of 
highway and utility representatives was 
clearly apparent; that such a joint com- 
mittee be created by the Executive Com- 
mittee of AASHO with the assistance of 
the American Right of Way Association; 
and further, in view of the complexity of 
the problems involved, that the liaison 
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provement involving utility relocation and 
other matters of mutual interest, and to 
make recommendations concerning the im- 
provement of existing practices on such 
matters. 

The Executive Committee of AASHO 
subsequently approved this joint resolu- 
tion upon the condition that there would 
be (1) no discussions concerning the geo- 
metric design of highways, and (2) no dis- 
cussions concerning reimbursement to util- 
ities for relocation costs. Suffice to say, 
these conditions were never a part of the 
principles underlying the “liaison pro- 
posal” of the National Liaison Committee 
of the American Right of Way Associa- 
tion which were heretofore outlined. 


Sdn encouraging action on the part of 
the American Association of State 
Highway Officials represents a great step 
forward which offers a possible way to cut 
through the barriers of complexity, mis- 
understanding, and frustrations that have 
existed far too long. On April 14, 1959, 
the executive secretary of AASHO, A. E. 
Johnson, acting under instruction from the 
president of AASHO, R. R. Bartelsmeyer, 
appointed its Liaison Committee to meet 
with the National Liaison Committee of 
the ARWA whereby the National Liaison 
Committee of the ARWA will serve as a 
liaison between AASHO and the utility 
groups on a basis of advanced planning 
practices. Unfortunately, due to a series 
of state official travel restrictions these 
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respective committees have been unable to 
hold an initial meeting as of this date; 
however, a joint meeting was held in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts on October 13, 1959, 
where it was felt many constructive steps 
would be placed into progressive action.* 
(See page 852 for digest of results. ) 


Practical Liaison Demonstrated 


| eongeen emphasis is made to the re- 

cent co-operative and constructive as- 
sistance rendered by the AASHO Plan- 
ning and Design Committee to utilities 
and other affected groups in the formula- 
tion of a statement on “A Policy on the 
Accommodation of Utilities on the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways.” The action of this committee 
vividly illustrates how all of the elements 
of liaison, such as the correlation of con- 
structive ideas and co-operation, can be 
effectively exercised on a national level. 
The chairman of the AASHO Committee 
on Planning and Design was W. A. Bugge. 
director of highways for the state of 
Washington. Its secretary was Joseph 


#The American Association of State Highway 
Officials’ Liaison Committee is composed of the 
following officials: 

D. C. Greer, chairman 

State highway engineer for Texas 

David R. Levin, chief 

Land Studies Section 

U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 

C. W. Enfield, general counsel 

U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 

Joseph Barnett, engineer 

U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 

Norman M. Pritchett, chief engineer 

Maryland State Roads Commission 

R. E. Reed, chief counsel 

Division of Contracts and Rights of Way 

California Department of Public Works 

W. A. Bugge, director of highways 

Washington State Highway Commission 

G. S. Paxson, assistant state highway engineer 

Oregon State Highway Department 

John H. Swanberg, chief engineer 

Minnesota State Highway Department 
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Barnett, engineer for the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads. The remaining membership 
of eighteen were representatives of the 
same number of state highway offices 
throughout the country. 


§ peor statement of policy to be formu- 

lated by the AASHO Planning and 
Design Committee would have eventually 
established the conditions under which 
utilities and other affected agencies in 
general would be permitted to use the in- 
terstate and defense highway system right 
of way. 

Because of the very nature of the 
41,000 miles of the interstate and defense 
highway system involving the safety of 
the traveling public, utility facilities would 
be barred generally from longitudinal oc- 
cupation or crossings except under specific 
conditions and at certain locations. Initial 
drafts of a proposed policy came to the 
attention of the utilities which immedi- 
ately presented many grave engineering 
problems and serious questions as to how 
the utility serving groups would be able 
to render adequate public services without 
the expenditure of excessive and unrea- 
sonable costs. In some instances, state- 
ments used to formulate the proposed pol- 
icy presented problems as to interpreta- 
tion. All of these difficulties simply meant 
that the highway engineers and engineers 
of the differing utility groups should hold 
working conferences in order to reconcile 
these problems and to anticipate if possible 
future problems. 


+ ge a policy statement was finally de- 
veloped and recommended by the 
Policy and Design Committee to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of AASHO for ap- 
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proval, it then would be submitted to the 
member states of AASHO for their final 
approval. Upon a majority approval by 
the state highway departments, this policy 
would then be referred to the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads. There, the bureau would 
in all likelihood, as a member of AASHO, 
adopt this policy as a part of its formal 
rules and regulations governing the future 
accommodation of utilities upon the Inter- 
state and defense highways system. 

The serious concern of the national util- 
ity groups was made known to the Policy 
and Design Committee of AASHO by 
the National Liaison Committee of the 
ARWA. It was suggested that in a spirit 
of co-operation the engineers for the na- 
tional utility associations and related 
groups should be called into conferences to 
ascertain their problems and reconcile, in 
so far as possible, any existing differences 
concerning this policy statement. This 
suggestion was readily adopted by the 
Policy and Design Committee of AASHO. 
Thereafter, practically all of the national 
utility associations and related groups 
(representing in effect approximately 27,- 
000 utility companies both public and pri- 
vate) were invited® to a series of confer- 
ences which were held at various locations 
over the country and extending over a 
period of several months. 


6 es AASHO Policy and Design Com- 
mittee, after this series of confer- 


5National associations and groups invited— 
American Gas Association, American Water Works 
Association, Edison Electric Institute, National As- 
sociation of Electric Companies, American Public 
Power Association, National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, United States Independent 
Telephone Association, National Telephone Co- 
operative Association, American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, Committee for Oil Pipelines, American Public 
Works Association, and the Federation of Sewage 
and Industrial Wastes Association. 


ences, revised its initially proposed state- 
ment to reflect, in so far as possible, and 
compatible with its own basic responsibil- 
ities for highway construction, many of 
the views expressed by the national utility 
groups and associations. While the recon- 
ciliation of all views was not entirely pos- 
sible in the revised statement, the policy 
as a whole reasonably expresses and at- 
tempts to compromise whenever possible 
divergent opinions. Furthermore, it indi- 
cates that, should individual costly prob- 
lems develop in the future that are acute, 
even those may be reviewed on a case-by- 
case basis. 


r is a matter of common knowledge that 

many of the national utility groups 
and associations expressed their apprecia- 
tion for the co-operation and opportunity 
afforded them by the Policy and Design 
Committee of AASHO to confer with 
them directly. 


With a series of appreciative responses 
coming to the attention of the ARWA 
National Liaison Committee, the national 
chairman of the American Right of Way 
Association, under date of June 26, 1959, 
wrote W. A. Bugge, chairman of the 
Policy and Design Committee of AASHO, 
relaying the sentiments of these ex- 
pressions and highly commending the 
action of his committee in taking the 
progressive step it did in establishing an 
effective and working liaison with the na- 
tional utility groups and associations. Un- 
der date of July 1, 1959, W. A. Bugge, 
in reply to the national chairman of the 
ARWA, expressed appreciation for the as- 
sistance rendered by the ARWA in this 
undertaking and in other related fields. 
Thus, we see how liaison can work. 
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U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, utility 
companies, and many other agencies. 


Recent Discussions and Press Articles 


N: one could venture the thought that 

this subject is new. There can be 
no doubt that it has been discussed and 
restated in many thousands of words. 
However, in recent months, because the 
problem has assumed such monumental 
proportions, much more is being brought 
forth. 

Many pertinent articles of merit 
have appeared in professional and indus- 
trial publications.* Many symposiums have 
been conducted to provide for candid ex- 
change of views.” In July, 1958, a bro- 
chure was published by the American 
Right of Way Association giving the com- 
plete transcript of the panel discussion and 
study on the “Advantages of a Practical 
Liaison between Highways, Utilities, and 
Other Affected Agencies,” conducted dur- 
ing its fourth annual national seminar at 
San Francisco, California, in May of 
1958. 

The latter was mailed on July 14, 
1958, to all chief administrative officers 
and chief right-of-way engineers of all 
state highway departments, officials of the 

6 Pusiic Urimittes FortNicHtty, July 17, 1958, 
issue, article entitled “What Can Be Done about 
the Right-of-way Problem?” by M. C. Westrate, 
staff consulting engineer, Commonwealth Associ- 
ates, Inc., Jackson, Michigan, November 20, 1958, 
issue of Pusiic UTILiti1es ForTNIGHTLY, under the 
title “Wanted . . . Practical Liaison between Utilities 
and Highway Authorities,” reporting discussion be- 
fore a regional meeting of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. Electrical 
World, June 8, 1959, issue, under editorial com- 
ment, entitled “Joint Committee Would Ease Re- 
location Problems.” Electrical World, June 15, 1959, 
issue, under “Deadline on Relocation Problems” and 
“One Answer, Better Liaison and Planning.” Right 
of Way, official publication of American Right of 
Way Association. 

7 Chapter, regional, and national meeting of 
ARWA, forty-fourth annual meeting, December, 
1958, American Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials, and right-of-way seminars held jointly with 
the University of Ohio, October, 1958, and the Uni- 


versitv of Alabama, January, 1959, and the Amer- 
ican Right of Way Association. 
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HERE has recently appeared an eco- 

nomic study, entitled “Electric Utility 
Nonuser Benefits from Oregon High- 
ways.” This technical analysis was pre- 
pared by Professors H. T. Koplin and 
D. A. Watson of the University of Ore- 
gon. 

It is understood this study was pre- 
pared in co-operation with the Oregon 
State Highway Commission and the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

In reporting on this study, PuBLic 
Utiuities ForTNIGHTLY, in the August 
27, 1959, issue at page 376, in part com- 
ments : 


The evidence examined by the pro- 
fessors indicates that the cost of having 
utility lines on the highway is “virtually 
negligible” in most cases. This is of 
course true, providing the utilities bear 
the cost of relocation should such mov- 
ing of lines become a necessity. 

It is noted that since public utilities 
do derive benefits from locating poles 
on highways, there is the possibility that 
some sort of tax should be levied by the 
state. It is concluded, however, that 
such a tax would not be conducive to 
efficiency. Even a tax which would be 
greatly below average benefits derived 
would tend to drive off some utility 
lines. 

Regarding the subject of relocation 
of lines, the report indicates that it 
would be desirable to charge such costs 
to both the public utilities and the high- 
way departments in order to encourage 
advance planning and the most efficient 
original placement of highways and 
utility lines, (Italics supplied. ) 





THE IMPORTANCE OF UTILITY—HIGHWAY LIAISON 


Conclusions and Solution 


— utilities, and other public 
service agencies represent the man- 
made devices which stretch over the sur- 
face of this nation to serve the public. 
Therefore, all are engaged in pursuits in- 
volving public service. All have an equal 
obligation to provide the best possible 
service at the lowest possible cost to the 
public. 

The practical advantages of liaison 
based upon mutual advance planning, co- 
ordination, and co-operation can meet 
these public obligations. It is a procedure 
which should be adopted and pursued with 
vigor and determination to see that it is 
firmly established. 


Wwe of these problems arise out of the 
age-old complaint of all right-of-way 
men within highway organizations, the 


utilities, and other affected agencies; 1.¢., 
that the “powers that be” want to adver- 
tise a contract immediately upon comple- 
tion of the final construction plans. It is 
appreciated that under possible critical 
personnel shortages in some highway agen- 
cies, the engineering departments are often 
reluctant to spend time in developing plans 
for future highways and may be just able 
to keep abreast of currently budgeted con- 
struction projects. But, it should appear 
that with alert and progressive leadership 
on all sides, it is possible to schedule suffi- 
cient lead time between the final comple- 
tion of plans and advertising which would 
permit an orderly acquisition of right of 
way and to permit utilities or other af- 
fected agencies to relocate their facilities 
and resolve the other serious right-of-way 


problems with which they may be con- 
fronted. 


M" any form of liaison would re- 
quire no change in existing state 
law. It is something that can be estab- 
lished overnight by administrative prac- 
tice or procedure by men of good will. 
All of the following is possible: 


1. The adoption of a procedure for 
mutual advanced planning, co-ordina- 
tion, and co-operation on the part of all 
highways, utilities, and other affected 
agencies. 

2. The appointment of liaison spe- 
cialists or co-ordinators by highways, 
utilities, and other affected agencies 
with adequate authority to clear all 
problems on a mutually acceptable pat- 
tern. 

3. Lay down a mutually acceptable 
basis for this co-operation in the form 
of written ground rules or procedures. 

a. One of the cardinal rules should 
be that all parties would keep each 
other advised from the time a project 
is first planned, then through the vari- 
ous major scheduled steps until final 
completion. 

b. Schedule a reasonable length of 
time for utility adjustments after 
completion of final plans and before 
contract is awarded for construction. 


This procedure could (1) minimize con- 
flicts and relocation delays which is, after 
all, of primary benefit to the highway de- 
partment; and (2) it could tangibly reduce 
costs in millions of dollars, regardless of 
who pays the bill—the taxpayer or the 
ratepayer—or both. 
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McCone on Russian Atomic 
Power 

HAIRMAN McCone of the Atomic En- 

ergy Commission, back from a tour 
of the Soviet Union, has high praise for 
the atomic energy program there. But he 
does not see the Reds ahead of us in this 
area by any means. He said at a news 
conference in Washington, D. C., on 
October 27th that “the Soviets are carry- 
ing on a high-level effort . . . have men 
of considerable competence . . . and get 
things done in a remarkably short time.” 

The position of the United States is 
still “secure” in the types of atomic en- 
ergy work seen by the team of five top 
AEC scientists he took with him, Mc- 
Cone added. In the one-hour session, the 
AEC chairman disclosed what appeared 
to be a new development in the current 
Geneva negotiations on a nuclear test ban. 
He said the Soviet Union had agreed to 
the adding of a provision which would 
permit the use of nuclear explosives for 
peaceful purposes. 

After the news conference, AEC and 
State Department officials said that the 
Russians, despite their objections in pub- 
lic, have agreed “in principle” to the al- 
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lowing of nuclear bombs for peaceful 
purposes. No details have been worked 
out and the matter will not be discussed 
until the major issues now pending have 
been resolved, they said. But, they added, 
the Russians indicate they will demand 
parity, explosion for explosion, and will 
also ask that each application be approved 
by the international control commission 
in order to prevent the surreptitious de- 
velopment of new weapons. 


— gave an illustration of how 
the Reds can cut red tape. He 
pointed out that they had designed and 
built their huge “Ogra” machine in ten 
months. Ogra is the experimental device 
with which the Russians are attempting 
to harness the H-bomb reaction to pro- 
duce useful power. In contrast, the United 
States is taking two and a half years to 
produce a somewhat similar machine. He 
described the Russian achievement as a 
“remarkable performance.” The Rus- 
sians have designed and built a fast-neu- 
tron reactor in a year’s time, the AEC 
chairman added, “which we also thought 
a remarkable job.” 


McCone said that there is something 
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inherent in a democracy and in the budget 
process which slows things up. Ways of 
cutting our lead time to a minimum must 
be found, he added. When a reporter 
asked what happened to the big lead the 
AEC said it had in this field last year, 
McCone said the position of the United 
States was “secure” in the development 
of nuclear reactors, high-energy physics, 
and controlled thermonuclear fusion re- 
search. 


Wen of other American atomic off- 
cials who made the tour of Russia 
with McCone reported that the Soviets 
are successfully operating a small power 
station which they expect will produce 
one and a half times more nuclear fuel 
than it consumes. Dr. Alvin Weinberg, 
director of the Oak Ridge National Lab- 
oratory, said he believes the Russians are 
“optimistic” in their expectations. But he 
said the output of by-products fuel may 
be one and a quarter times the amount 
consumed. Atomic Energy Commissioner 
John H. Williams, Dr. Frank K. Tipp- 
mann, AEC director of reactor develop- 
ment, and Weinberg held a news confer- 
ence to describe their Soviet trip. 

Williams said the Soviets are on a par 
with the United States in peaceful appli- 
cations of the atom, and in attempts to 
harness the energy of the H-bomb. He 
said America is ahead in quantity and 
quality of high-power atom smashers. A 
party of Russian atomic officials, led by 
Professor V. S. Emelyanov, were sched- 
uled to make a reciprocal tour of U. S. 
nuclear installations from November 3rd 
to November 15th. McCone and Emelya- 
nov will then discuss proposals for speed- 
ing exchanges of atomic information and 
for co-ordinating programs in the peace- 
time nuclear fields. 

At Obninsk, where the Russians set up 
their first atomic power station, they 


have now completed a second atomic gen- 
erator that Tippmann said has been op- 
erating successfully since last January 
Ist. Like the first, the second station 
generates 5,000 kilowatts of electricity— 
enough for a town of about 10,000 peo- 
ple. The officials expressed special interest 
in the second station because it is a “fast 
breeder”—that is, it was designed to pro- 
duce more fuel than it consumes—and 
because it uses plutonium as a fuel. All 
American power reactors so far use 
uranium fuel. 

In addition, the Russians are using 
both plutonium and uranium in a simple 
form containing oxygen, whereas the 
American fuel is mixed with other metals. 
Weinberg said this country has experi- 
mented with the simple forms, called 
“plutonium oxide” and “uranium oxide,” 
and may use them later. The scientists 
said it is uncertain whether the Russian- 
type fuel will prove cheaper in the long 
run. 

5 


Seeks Snake River License 


HE Federal Power Commission is 

being urged by Pacific Northwest 
Power Company to schedule action on its 
application for a license to build the high 
Mountain Sheep dam in the Middle Snake 
river. But FPC officials say they are so 
loaded with other hydroelectric contro- 
versies they might not get to the Moun- 
tain Sheep case for another year. 

The company recently filed amend- 
ments to its high Mountain Sheep dam 
application to make it conform to the 
recommendations of the Corps of Engi- 
neers’ proposed project for that stretch 
of the river. The power company now 
proposes to build a dam about 690 feet 
high, with an ultimate generating capac- 
ity of 1,750,000 kilowatts at a cost of 
$212 million. 
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An FPC spokesman said that a hear- 
ing would be held this month on the 
Round Butte dam proposal of Portland 
General Electric Company; that Idaho 
Power Company wants hearings on pro- 
posals to amend its fish passage scheme 
for its dams in the Hell’s Canyon stretch 
of the river; that hearings have been in 
progress for months over several rival 
projects on the Pend Oreille river in 
Washington state, not to mention cases 
in other sections of the country. 

The first step will be for FPC to give 
public notice that it has received the com- 
pleted application. This will afford the 
public, the states, and federal agencies an 
opportunity to submit comments or ask 
to intervene. The National Hells Canyon 
Association, which already has filed some 
preliminary motions in this case at the 
FPC, may intervene. This is the group 
which fought Idaho Power Company in 
the Hell’s Canyon case and lost in its 
efforts to block the utility from building 
low dams in that area. The association 
now is more favorably disposed toward 
the proposed Nez Perce dam, just below 
the confluence of the Salmon and Snake 
rivers, it was reported. 


, | ‘ue FPC set December 4th as the 
final day for the filing of protests 


against the application. In January, 
1958, the FPC rejected Pacific’s proposal 
to build two small dams for power only 
in the same area. Instead, the commis- 
sion favored a single multipurpose high 
dam. 

Pacific’s proposed 690-foot high dam 
would form a reservoir extending 584 
miles up the Snake river to the low 
Hell’s Canyon development of Idaho 
Power Company. The company estimates 
initial generating capacity at 875,000 kilo- 
watts and ultimate capacity at 1,750,000 


kilowatts. The company plans to oper- 
ate the project in co-ordination with the 
Northwest Power Pool and will deliver 
the power to the systems of the organiz- 
ing companies for distribution to their 
customers. Pacific Northwest was or- 
ganized by four companies—Montana 
Power Company, Butte; Washington 
Water Power Company, Spokane; Pa- 
cific Power & Light Company and Port- 
land General Electric Company, both of 
Portland, Oregon. 


5 


FPC Gas Developments 
A geologist defended gas reserve 

figures he submitted to the FPC for 
the Massena-Ogdensburg, New York, 
natural gas case. Gladstone Stewart, a 
gas reserve expert from Dallas, last 
month testified at an FPC hearing under 
cross-examination that his estimates were 
based on lengthy study. He repeated a 
statement made earlier in the hearing that 
the St. Lawrence Gas Company, Inc., of 
Ogdensburg could get enough Canadian 
gas to supply customers in the area for at 
least sixteen years. 

St. Lawrence seeks permission to pump 
gas from Trans-Canada Pipe Lines, Ltd., 
into 17 upstate New York communities. 
St. Lawrence would connect pipelines to 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines. Stewart testi- 
fied that the Canadian firm has 7.4 tril- 
lion cubic feet of natural gas available. 
The expert said that if service started 
next October Ist, there would be enough 
gas for almost fifteen years for all of 
Trans-Canada’s customers. 

Another engineer testified before the 
FPC that there would be a very slight 
shortage of Canadian natural gas deliv- 
erable to upstate New York homes if all 
of Canada were hit by an intense cold 
wave. (See, also, page 881.) 
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Financial News 


and Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


How to Appraise Utility 
Growth Stocks 

Sex latter stages of the big bull market 

have been built around the popular 
craze for “growth” stocks. The idea is not 
new — the same idea prevailed in the 
1920’s, when utility price-earnings ratios 
reached fantastic levels for many issues. 
Fortune magazine last April ran a typi- 
cal story on “Those Delicious Growth 
Stocks.” The Magazine of Wall Street re- 
cently discussed “Growth Stocks after a 
Decade of Performance,” and a Park 
avenue service has started a $75-a-year 
bulletin tabulating growth stocks. The 
New York Times of October 25th dis- 
cussed the methods used by three top Wall 
Street authorities in appraising these 
stocks. 

We are interested here specifically in 
utility growth stocks. Despite the general 
stability of the industry, many earnings 
irregularities develop. A stock may build 
up a reputation over four or five years as 
a growth stock, only to lose it (market- 
wise) after a slump in earnings, Other 
growth stocks may report temporary de- 
clines in earnings but still retain relatively 
high prices and P-E ratios because in- 
vestors expect that earnings will soon 
“bounce back.”” However, two years’ poor 
earnings are usually enough to take the 
romance out of a growth issue. 


Siw Locke of Goodbody & Co. wrote a 
lengthy report on “Growth as a Guide 
to Value in Electric Utility Common 
Stocks” in that company’s September, 
1959, Monthly Letter. Mr. Locke points 
out that growth in the industry itself has 
been steady and consistent because elec- 
tricity has become more essential than any 
other product we use. He states: 


As a laborsaving device—as a pro- 
vider of more and more comforts in the 
home, more efficiency in the store or 
office, and much greater opportunity for 
increased productivity in the factory — 
nothing exceeds the benefits of electric 
power. The major reason for the indus- 
try’s strong, persistent expansion is the 
invention and development of new 
appliances requiring the use of electric 
power. As people become accustomed 
to using these appliances, they cannot 
get along without them. There is little 
chance of a saturation or even any im- 
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portant slowing down in the need for 
electric power. 


However, Mr. Locke points out that 
even in an area enjoying rapid growth in 
population and industry, some com- 
panies “have shown a discouraging ina- 
bility to develop per share earnings at all 
commensurate with the increase in reve- 
nues or plant account.” He attributes 
this to poor management (especially in the 
field of financial policy), as well as bad 
regulatory climate. Accounting practices 
with respect to (a) credits for interest 
during construction and (b) treatment of 
liberalized depreciation also lead to irregu- 
larities in reported earnings. Higher 
money rates are a current handicap but 
can be offset by rate increases, he points 
out. 


amma the rate of growth in share 
earnings has much to do with the 
current market appraisal of growth utili- 
ties as reflected in the price-earnings ratio. 
This is most obvious in the case of Florida 
Power & Light, which has had large, 
consistent earnings gains and hence sells 
at the highest P-E ratio. The accompany- 
ing table of averages has been compiled 
from the tabulation on electric utility 
stocks which appears monthly in this 
department. They seem to indicate that 
under present market conditions the basic 
price-earnings ratio (with only slight 
growth) is 15, equivalent to an earnings- 
price ratio of 6.67 per cent; the latter 
figure, with a 70 per cent dividend pay- 
out, is equivalent to a basic yield of 4.67 
per cent. While the trend is not too 
consistent, a rule-of-thumb direction for 
the busy speculator might be to add half 
of the average five-year increase in earn- 
ings to the basic P-E ratio of 15. On this 
basis a stock with an average increase in 
earnings of 10 should sell at 20 times 
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earnings; and one with an increase of 18, 
at 24 times earnings. 

However, it must be emphasized that 
there are other factors which the more 
thorough student should also apply, such 
as (a) dividend pay-out, (b) the current 
increase in earnings (other than one 
resulting from a rate increase), (c) the 
accounting methods used by the individual 
utility, (d) the outlook for future growth 
in so far as this can be measured by con- 
struction plans and projections of kilo- 
watt-hour output, (e) the regulatory 
atmosphere and outlook, etc. 


NOTHER interesting point of view is 
suggested by Hugh Pastoriza, utility 
analyst for Coffin & Burr, who states: 


Today, the market is much more 
aware of growth possibilities and for 
many stocks, those possibilities are felt 
to outweigh by far the probable declines. 
Such stocks have been marked up in the 
market to a point where the current 
yield is meaningless as an index to the 
quality of the security. ... Any attempt 
at appraising a growth situation must 
be based on assumptions as to the future 
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DEGREE OF CORRELATION BETWEEN P-E RatTIo AND 
RATE OF INCREASE IN SHARE EARNINGS 
Average Increase 
In Share Average Price- 
Earnings 1953-58 Earnings Ratio 
1% 


Number of 
Stocks 


4 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
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rate of growth and the duration of this 
growth. The valuation will then be 
similar to that of a bond; it would con- 
sist of finding the present value of the 
growing dividends up to the end of the 
period of growth, and the present value 
of the constant dividend thereafter. 


Mr. Pastoriza’s method of analysis con- 
siders three different methods by which 
to compare growth stocks, but in view of 
our limited space only one will be dis- 
cussed here — comparison of the “Yield 
to Maturity” based on a growth period of 
ten years, an 80 per cent dividend pay-out 
thereafter, etc. For thirteen companies 
for which comparisons were made, yields 
to maturity ranged between 8.1 per cent 
and 5.2 per cent; any yield less than 6.4 
per cent would not seem worth consider- 
ing, he indicated, because the increased 
market risk (as compared with the yield 
on a senior security ) would make the stock 
unattractive. Excluding the three com- 
panies with lower yields, the ten remaining 
companies had an average current yield 
of 3.7 per cent and an average yield to 
maturity of 7.2 per cent. The latter was 
composed almost equally of (a) current 
return and (b) discounted future increases 
in dividends. 

Mr. Pastoriza’s study opens up an inter- 
esting new field for mathematical study 
of growth stocks by sophisticated investors 
and analysts. Unfortunately the specula- 
tive public will doubtless continue to be 
guided more by rumors and tips, as in 
the past. 


> 


Sentor Financing 5.22 Per Cent 


I the quarter ended September 30th 
utility companies marketed 32 long- 
term debt issues at an average net cost to 
the companies of 5.1 per cent. Three of 
these were debenture issues (Bell system) 
and the remainder mortgage bonds, Eight 


of the issues were sold privately to insti- 
tutional investors. There was little pre- 
ferred stock financing — only five issues 
with an average net cost to the companies 
of 5.6 per cent. The figures are based on 
the records compiled by Ebasco Services 
Incorporated. 

In the August 13th issue, page 291, 
similar figures were given as follows: 46 
bond offerings in the first quarter cost 4.94 
per cent, and in the second quarter 33 
offerings cost 4.96 per cent. In the first 
quarter preferred stocks showed an aver- 
age cost of 5.50 per cent and in the second 
quarter 5.41 per cent. The weighted cost 
for senior money was 5.06 per cent in the 
second quarter, and in the third quarter 
the figure works out at 5.22 per cent. 

New financing has been considerably 
smaller in amount in the first nine months 
than last year, according to Ebasco Serv- 
ices. Electric utility financing was down 
27 per cent, gas 38 per cent, telephone 75 
per cent, and the decline for all utilities 
was 41 per cent. Irving Trust Company, 
in its “Financing Calendar” dated Novem- 
ber Ist, indicates that electric and gas 
companies have reduced their volume of 
public financing progressively in the past 
two years. Including estimated figures for 
the last quarter of this year, results are as 
follows, in billions of dollars, for calendar 
years: 


1957 1958 1959 


Electric Companies .. $2.2 $1.9 Est. 
Gas Companies Ly 8 Est. 


$3.3 $27 Est. 


“Quoddy” Will Need 
21% Per Cent Money 


oe lien Passamaquoddy power project — 
the proposal to produce power from 
the huge tides in the Bay of Fundy near 
the U. S.-Canadian border — has again 
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been revived, after forty years of study. 

Congress and the Canadian Parliament 
decided in 1956 to take another look at 
the project and $3.5 million has been de- 
voted to the study. In a preliminary re- 
port, the engineers have declared the study 
feasible based on certain assumptions. It 
would take an estimated six years to con- 
struct seven island-linking dams, required 
to pen up the four billion tons of water 
which move in and out of Quoddy from 


e 


the Bay of Fundy twice a day. Average 
annual output, according to an AP dis- 
patch to The New York Times, would be 
1,143 million kilowatt-hours. However, 
for maximum power benefits there should 
be an auxiliary power source, and a hydro 
plant at the Rankin Rapids site on the 
Upper St. John river in Maine is sug- 
gested. 

The combined cost, including interest 
during construction of $58 million, would 
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approximate $688 million. The engineers 
concluded that the two projects together, 
if built entirely by the United States at an 
interest rate of 24 per cent, would be 
economically justified. The report con- 
cluded that the power output could be 
readily absorbed by the growing utility 
markets of Maine and New Brunswick. 
The writer has not yet seen a copy of 
the engineers’ report, and the final report 
of the commission itself will not be avail- 
able until later, but the major question at 
once arises — is the report realistic in 
assuming a 23 per cent interest rate? The 
Canadian government has recently been 
paying over 6 per cent for money and 
Washington had to pay 5 per cent for five- 
year money. If Quoddy were financed at 
5 per cent this would mean another $58 
million for interest during construction, 
increasing construction costs by 8 per cent. 
And interest charges on this increased 
investment would also be doubled so that 
the actual increase in the rate would be 
5.4 per cent. Of course a liberal Congress 
could provide money at a 2$ per cent rate 
if it wished to do so, the same as it is still 
providing 2 per cent money for REA 


& 


projects. But if the lower rate is necessary 
to justify the project, it hardly seems likely 
that the public power bloc in Congress 
would make an all-out fight for the project 
as it did for Hell’s Canyon and TVA. 
It seems doubtful, also, whether the 
favorite device for reducing the cost could 
be used in this case — the allotment of a 
substantial proportion of construction cost 
to flood control, navigation, recreation, 
and similar nonutility objectives. More- 
over, the assumption that the nearby 
area (Maine and New Brunswick) could 
readily absorb 1,143 million kilowatt- 
hours per annum (or perhaps a somewhat 
higher amount including Rankin Rapids) 
seems rather dubious. In 1958 the state 
of Maine generated about 2.7 billion kilo- 
watt-hours. New Brunswick has only 60 
per cent as much population as Maine, and 
the latter would probably have to ab- 
sorb the greater part of the power. Local 
utilities — principally Maine Public Serv- 
ice and Central Maine Power—would 
probably not be able or anxious to absorb 
the load unless assured of cheap power, 
and cost of wheeling power further south 
in New England might be prohibitive. 


FINANCIAL DATA ON ELECTRIC UTILITY STOCKS 


10/28/59 Divi 
Price 
About Rate 
46 $1.80 
34 1.20 
20 1.00m 
30 


American Elec. Power .... 
Arizona Pub. Serv. ....... 
Arkansas Mo. Power 
Atlantic City Elec. ....... 
Baltimore Gas & Elec. .... 
Bangor Hydro-Elec. ...... 
Black Hills P. & L. ...... 
Boston Edison 

Calif. Elec. Power 

Calif. Oreg. Power 

© Ne vee Uo ee 
Carolina Po L.....05.05000 
Cent. Hudson G. & E. .... 
Cent 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent, Louisiana Elec. ..... 
Cent. Maine Power 

Cent. & South West 
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FINANCIAL NEWS AND COMMENT 
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Portland Gen. Elec. ....... 
Potomac Elec. Pr. ........ 
Pub. Serv. of Colo. ...... 
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Puget Sound P. & L. ..... 
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Sierra Pacific Pr. ........ 
So. Calif, Edison 

So. Carolina E.& G. ...... 
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So. Indiana G. & E. ...... 
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Averages 


Foreign Companies aR eS oe 
Amer. & Foreign Pr. ..... : 48% $2.04Je 
Brazilian Traction . : 64De D58 
roe 6c Re i eee ees ‘ f : D16 
Calgary Power J f . 11 
Gatineau Power : : : 7 
Je, BS 2) ea ; i ; D16 
Quebec Power : : 

Shawinigan Water & Pr. .. : é . 5 


*Deferred taxes resulting from liberalized depreciation are not normalized. If they had been normalized 
the price-earnings ratio would be higher. **On average shares. ¢Stock dividends (only) are paid on the 
“A” shares. D—Decrease. NC—Not comparable. A— American Stock Exchange. O—Over-counter or out- 
of-town exchange. S—New York Stock Exchange. Ja—January; F—February; Ma—March; Ap—April; 
My—May; Je—June; Jy—July; Au—August; Se—September ; Oc—October ; N—November ; De—Decem- 
ber. b—Also 5 per cent stock dividend May 1, 1959. c—Also 5 per cent stock dividend June 10, 1959. f—Also 
stock dividend of one-half per cent quarterly. h—Also 24 per cent stock dividend December 1, 1959, in- 
cluded in the yield. i—Also 15 per cent stock dividend January 29, 1959. j—Also 3 per cent stock dividend 
(paid each year end) included in the yield. k—Also 5 per cent stock dividend payable February 20, 1959. 
m—Also 5 per cent stock dividend June 15, 1959. n—Also 10 per cent stock dividend November 20, 1959. 
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What Others Think 


A Capital City Transit Survey Revealed 


AY unpublished study—originally in- 
tended to constitute the major fi- 
nancial and organizational recommenda- 
tions in the recently completed Washing- 
ton Mass Transportation Survey—has 
now been made public by the Joint Com- 
mittee of Congress on Washington Met- 
ropolitan Problems, headed by Senator 
Alan Bible (Democrat, Nevada). It was 
described by Robert C. Albrook in a 
signed article in The Washington Post on 
September 20, 1959. 

If the Bible Committee never does any- 
thing else, its service to the Washington 
community in getting this document into 
the daylight will have justified its exist- 
ence. 

The committee’s staff director, Fred- 
erick Gutheim, explains in a foreword 
that this study “unlike other consultants’ 
reports was not published (along with the 
survey) due to limitations of funds,” and 
that “its relevance to the Joint Commit- 
tee’s consideration of the transportation 
survey report and plan has prompted its 
publication at this time.” 

The fact is that the unpublished study 
is qute controversial. It was written by the 
Institute for Public Administration, 
which was commissioned to wrap up the 
survey findings and prepare proposals on 
how to finance and organize the $2.4 bil- 
lion highway and transit system recom- 


mended by the survey engineering con- 
sultants. When the IPA report was sub- 
mitted, however, the Planning Commis- 
sion members in charge of the survey were 
disturbed and put the study aside. They 
then engaged others to write the final 
draft of the report on the controversial 
financing proposals. 

Among the IPA comments are these 
two basic challenges of the scheme to 
spend $2.4 billion on roads, transit, and 
parking in the next twenty years: 


6¢ Are all these facilities needed? There 

is no clear answer to this ques- 
tion. They are obviously needed if the 
volume of travel demand projected by the 
traffic consultants is to be met. 

“This projection of travel demand, 
however, has not taken into consideration 
the price of travel. In effect, it assumes 
that the traveler’s immediate cost—which 
determines his decision whether or not to 
make a given trip, and his means of travel 
—will have about the same weight in his 
decision in 1980 as it did in the base refer- 
ence years, 1948 and 1955. However, if 
the price were higher, the effective de- 
mand might well be less. . 

“How would the region’s development 
be affected by changes in the transporta- 
tion plan, with less facilities for satisfying 
travel demand? The question cannot be 
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answered without specific study. The 
guess may be ventured, however, that 
population growth and job opportunities 
would not be greatly affected by some- 
what less opportunity for movement than 
that afforded by the engineers’ plan. 

“A transportation system that will 
move people anywhere in the region with 
little friction will, for instance, make it 
possible to live long distances from places 
of employment. This freedom to live any- 
where in the region, regardless of place of 
work, is a positive value, of course. But 
it is a very costly value. ... 

“Tt may well be possible for many 
people to arrange to live closer to their 
jobs—for instance, to locate their resi- 


dences on the same side of the central 
business district as their jobs and avoid 
the necessity of traveling to work through 
or around the central business district. 
Careful planning could also help shape the 
region toward this end. 

“Second, increasing the supply of mo- 
tor vehicle roadways will not necessarily 
decrease congestion; it may instead only 
increase the amount of travel per person 
in the region. 

“Moreover, expansion of some facili- 
ties may only promote more congestion in 
others; for example, the expansion of 
arterial roadways to central business dis- 
tricts may only increase the congestion on 
downtown streets.” 





Denationalization—HowP? 


hes since British Prime Minister 
Macmillan’s thumping big victory for 
the Conservatives last October 8th, the 
analysts have been downgrading the fu- 
ture of the British Labor party by sug- 
gesting further dissension within its ranks. 
Not many are willing to go so far as the 
newly hopeful Liberal party leaders, who 
now talk boldly about replacing the La- 
borites as Her Majesty’s Loyal Opposi- 
tion, if their own fortunes continue to 
rise (and the Liberals still have a long 
way to go). But most of the political wise 
men do say that the Laborites will at least 
have to scuttle their nationalization pro- 
gram and find a more popular issue if they 
want to make a fresh appeal to the British 
voters. 

In other words, the post-mortem ex- 
perts seem to agree, after sifting the vote 
results in various districts, that further 
nationalization of industry has become a 
dead issue, and that the Britishers have 
lost their taste for it. Yet, to abandon this 
traditional tenet of orthodox Socialism 
would be to risk a split in a minority party 
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with all too many postelection wounds to 
heal without starting fresh schisms. 

Leaving the Laborites to stew in their 
own juice of defeat, however, some of the 
cocky Tories are even talking proudly 
about the long-range possibilities of de- 
nationalizing some of the industries al- 
ready socialized by the Laborites. Such 
talk is not taken too seriously; and Mac- 
millan himself was canny enough not to 
bring up such fresh controversy during 
his campaign. But the fact is the Tories 
did denationalize the steel industry, after 
their victory in 1951. Could they now de- 
nationalize some of the utilities, and 
how? 


pew was hardly a good example, be- 
cause the Laborites were not actually 
able to go through with their program for 
that industry before Winston Churchill 
bounced back into office in 1951. But un- 
scrambling the thoroughly cooked omelet 
of British socialized utilities is something 
else again—probably only a dream of the 
Tories’ far right wing. 





WHAT OTHERS THINK 


But if the Tory right wingers want to 
make serious plans, if not actual progress, 
German Chancellor Adenauer has a 
model handy which is worthy of note. It 
is his recently announced plan for return- 
ing the Volkswagen Automobile Company 
to private ownership. The plan recalls a 
similar idea once broached by the “Red- 
head” Charles Wilson (General Electric, 
not General Motors) for selling TVA back 
to the public via stock ownership. 

Chancellor Adenauer’s government on 
October 14th announced that it would sell 
the majority ownership of the Volks- 
wagen Company to small stockholders. 


The decision ended fourteen years of 
squabbling over who owned the company 
Adolf Hitler founded to provide every 
German with his “people’s car.” 

The government announced it had come 
to terms with the state government in 
Lower Saxony, site of the plant, which 
also claimed ownership. Both govern- 
ments will retain minority ownership of 
the plant, with the profits to go to scien- 
tific and technical research. Stock will be 
sold to German citizens only and no one 
will be able to buy more than five shares. 
They later will be traded on the stock 
exchange. 





U. S. Taxpayer Foots the Bill for REA’s 


mY interesting little item which has not 
received the attention that it de- 
serves is contained in the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s report to Congress on the audit of 
the REA for the fiscal year 1958. 


The following excerpt from the report 
is the gist of the story: 


During the fiscal years 1954 through 
1958, the average interest rate on the 
Treasury outstanding marketable pub- 
lic debt obligations was greater than the 
2 per cent maximum payable by REA. 
. . . The following table illustrates the 
excess interest costs of the government 
over the interest charged borrowers on 
the basis of the total REA obligation to 
the United States Treasury at the be- 
ginning of each fiscal year since 1954. 


Excess of Interest Pay- 
able by the Treasury 
over Established Interest 
Chargeable to Borrowers 
Fiscal Balance Due_ Interest Rate 
Year Treasury (Per Cent) 
1954 $1,932,721,000 0.207 
1955 2,091,132,000 0.043 
1956 2,206,524,000 0.079 
1957 2,343,228,000 0.427 
1958 2,518,951,000 0.707 
1959 2,727,752,000 0.546 


Amount 
$ 4,000,732 
899,186 
1,743,153 
10,005,583 
17,808,984 
14,893,526 


In the original provisions of the REA 
Act of 1936 the following significant state- 
ment is made with respect to the moneys 
to be given to the REA; namely, “That 
all such loans shall be self-liquidating 
within a period of not to exceed twenty- 
five years, and shall bear interest at a rate 
equal to the average rate of interest pay- 
able by the United States of America on 
its obligations, having a maturity of ten 
or more years after the dates thereof, is- 
sued during the last preceding fiscal year 
in which any such obligations were is- 
sued.” 


L pone the original REA Act was 
amended in 1944, and fixed the 
rate at 2 per cent and extended the low 
maturity provisions from twenty-five 
years to thirty-five years, there does not 
appear to be any logic or good economic 
reason for the Comptroller General to 
compare the REA interest rate with some 
average Treasury rate which would in- 
clude short-term paper and other tem- 
porary financing. 

Furthermore, with respect to the above 
tabulation, one is left with a completely 
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erroneous impression that the taxpayer is 
out of pocket with a mere $15 million in 
1959. In the first place, since 1954 the 
hard-pressed American taxpayer had to 
produce some $49 million of subsidy for 
the nontax-paying REA’s. Long-term U. 
S. government loans do not have an aver- 
age rate of 2.546 per cent, but in the neigh- 
borhood of 4.25 per cent. Since REA loans 
are by nature long-term, the U. S. Treas- 
ury must in turn finance such advances by 
long-term loans of its own. If it were not 
for the pressure on the U. S. government 
to obtain subsidy money for such opera- 
tions as the REA, the rate would not be as 
high as it is, and consequently there is 
every justification for using a 4.25 per cent 
loan as being the proper incremental 
rate. 

Another important point to consider is 
that REA loans have a maturity of thirty- 
five years, and consequently the amounts 
shown in the above tabulation must be ad- 
justed to reflect the total period of time. 
To make the first adjustment—namely, 
from 2.546 per cent to 4.25 per cent—in- 


creases the excess of interest payable by 
the Treasury over the established interest 
chargeable to borrowers from $14,893,- 
526 to $61.5 million per annum. In thirty- 
five years the total burden of the taxpayer 
becomes $2,150 million. 


C is clear that the end is not in sight for 
the endless raids on the pocketbook of 
the American taxpayer. It is safe to say 
that by 1965 the balances due to the Treas- 
ury will amount to at least $3.6 billion, of 
which the taxpayer will be forced to con- 
tribute $2,830 million, in addition to the 
untold millions of taxes which he will lose 
because of the exemption granted to the 
co-operatives. 

If the government is seriously con- 
cerned about inflation, and particularly 
the effect of deficit financing, it should per- 
haps be reminded of the fact that a sub- 
stantial portion of this deficit is due to the 
continuously increasing subsidies which 
the public power bloc exacts from the tax- 


payer. 
—JostaH ADAMS 





The Responsibility of Business to Our Government 


ha last September L. L. Peterson, vice 
president of the Interstate Power 
Company, Dubuque, Iowa, gave an inter- 
esting statement to the Iowa Area Council 
of the National Management Association 
regarding the preparations that manage- 
ment must make for tomorrow. Mr. Peter- 
son sketched the great technological ad- 
vances that have been made in the past 
few years—advances that would have 
been called fantastic twenty-five years ago. 
He noted that it is not possible to develop 
a reliable picture of what tomorrow will 
be like and he, therefore, directed his at- 
tention to the development of responsible 
managers for today. 
He stated: 
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Many thinking men in the United 
States believe, and so do I, that we 
Americans are in danger of losing our 
liberties. The American business sys- 
tem is a reflection as well as an out- 
growth of the American system of free 
men. 

I am sure that American manage- 
ment people—that is, American business 
leaders—can make a major contribution 
to the preservation of our free Ameri- 
can society. You will probably agree 
with me that the liberties our forefa- 
thers won in the revolution can be lost 
by changing the American ideals. While 
some may say that living conditions are 
so different that we must accept radical 
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changes in the character of our society, 
let us remember that while vast changes 
have taken place on our earth in com- 
paratively recent times that the charac- 
ter of man has not changed very much, 
if at all. 


Mr. Peterson contends that, in the early 
days of this nation, citizens, farmers, doc- 
tors, merchants, etc., took their responsi- 
bility to and for the government in a very 
serious manner. Mr. Peterson asks if to- 
day we are serving our country or are we 
only concerned with earning a livelihood 
and with our own luxury? 


HE rapid changes in our complex 

economy have put a severe strain on 
our American freedoms, It is Mr. Peter- 
son’s belief that we can preserve our 
freedoms but that we will have to fight in 
order to do it. If we are to prepare for to- 
morrow we must believe and act now to 
preserve our free enterprise system and 
our American liberties. Mr. Peterson 
stated : 


This talk about preparing for tomor- 
row has taken a philosophical and his- 
torical turn; however, I am simply try- 
ing to bring forth the thought that we 
must develop sound leadership at all 
levels of government and business or 
management will have nothing to pre- 
pare for tomorrow except to take 
orders. We must find a way for our 
best-qualified men and women to enter 


public service as they had to do in 
colonial days both in and out of govern- 
ment. Free society needs more sound 
leaders than do other kinds of society, 
because in a free society leaders must 
truly lead—they do not command. This 
means that good people in management 
must be willing to live part of their lives 
in public service, if we are to have a 
free society to live in at all. 


r is encouraging to hear an American 
businessman speak out in favor of 
more active participation and more re- 
sponsibility for the health and activities 
of the federal government. Government, 
of necessity, is a developmental process, 
adapting itself to the constant changes in 
the economy, social structure, foreign ten- 
sions, etc. The direction that a govern- 
ment develops, in a large measure, is de- 
termined by the caliber of the men who 
enter government service. If men of high 
caliber, who understand the basic Ameri- 
can freedoms and who respect the impor- 
tance of the free enterprise system, enter 
government service, we can be assured of 
the continued health of the nation. If, how- 
ever, we fail in this responsibility we may 
very well lose our freedoms. Mr. Peterson 
quoted a Warner & Swasey advertisement 
which had appeared in The United States 
News and World Report. It said: “The 
time to be careful is when everything is 
wonderful. And that’s true, whether it’s 
your business or your country.” 








Electric Industry a Stabilizing Factor in 
National Economy 


ont growth of the electric industry 
over the past year, which saw other 
industries experiencing various degrees of 
setbacks, served as a stabilizing factor in 
the entire national economy, according to 
Allen S. King, president of Edison Elec- 


tric Institute, speaking last month at the 
final session of a two-day Pennsylvania 
Electric Association annual meeting at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, in Philadelphia. 

Mr. King, also president of Northern 
States Power Company, Minneapolis, said 
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that during the 1958 recession, the electric 
industry investment in new plant was $3.8 
billion, or 2.3 per cent above 1957, while 
American industry as a whole fell off 17.4 
per cent from the previous year. 

Mr. King said the outlook for the future 
is good. “Over the next ten years,” he 
said, “the electric industry will build and 
install some 140 million kilowatts of new 
generating equipment to meet ever-in- 
creasing demands for electricity.” 

Jack K. Busby, president of Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light Company, Allen- 
town, called for a four-point program of 
action to bring a halt to inflation, which, 
he said, was not inevitable. Busby said, 
“Inflation can be licked by recognizing 
price stability as a principal economic ob- 
jective, and by devoting the full resources 
of intelligent monetary and fiscal policy to 
this end.” 

The first step in curbing inflation is 
stabilization of price levels, he said. Sec- 


ond, the supply of money should be in- 


creased at approximately the same rate as 
the increase in output of goods and serv- 
ices. He believes federal tax and expendi- 
ture policy should be adjusted to achieve 
the goal of price level stability, and that a 
large number of government activities 
should be re-examined and, in many cases, 
eliminated. 


| se S. FarrMAN, vice president of 
Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, told the association’s members that 
since private industry was given the go- 
ahead for nuclear power projects in 1954, 
it may truly be said that nuclear power is, 
indeed, an industry in orbit. He praised 
the enthusiasm with which private utilities 
have entered the atomic power field and 
said that within the next two years much 
valuable information will be forthcoming 
from their various atomic power pro- 
grams, principally ways to produce elec- 
tricity economically from the energy of 
the atom. 





Notes on Recent Publications 


A Stupy of electric power regulatory sys- 
tems in Latin America has been published 
by the Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
Maryland. The 304-page book, entitled 
“Electric Power Regulation in Latin 
America,” was written by Professor David 
F. Cavers of the Harvard Law School and 
Professor James R. Nelson of Amherst 
College. The publication was sponsored 
jointly by the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and the 
Economic Commission for Latin America. 
The study can be obtained for $6 from 
the publisher or from local bookstores. A 
review of the book will appear in a later 
issue of this publication. 


Tue National Association of County Offi- 
cials has recently published its de luxe, 
hard-bound, 152-page proceedings of the 
historic Urban County Congress held in 
Washington, D. C., in the spring of 1959. 


Bound in a blue cover with gold letter- 
ing, The Urban County Congress book is 
interspaced with more than fifty photo- 
graphs of participants, panelists, major 
speakers, and candid action shots taken 
during the three-day meeting. From the 
opening greetings by President Eisen- 
hower to the closing remarks, “Where Do 
We Go from Here?” by NACO’s execu- 
tive director, Bernard F. Hillenbrand, this 
book is a must on the shelves of all local 
government officials, public administrators, 
educators, students, those who work close- 
ly with government, those in the fields of 
highway, bonds, government financing, 
and virtually every segment of American 
life. 

The book is the complete report of a 
conference that ranged across the full 
scope of urban problems. It is available 
from the National Association of County 
Officials, 1001 Connecticut avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Price $3. 
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The March of 
Events 


Canadian Gas Pipeline OK’d 


HE Federal Power Commission has 
approved a $52.8 million pipeline proj- 
ect proposed by Midwestern Gas Trans- 
mission Company to import natural gas 
from Canada into North Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, and Wisconsin. Canadian 
agencies must now give permission to 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines, Ltd., at Emer- 
son, Manitoba, to export the gas. 
Midwestern plans to build a 504-mile 
pipeline to deliver the gas from Canada to 
the U. S. Most of it will be sold to Michi- 
gan Wisconsin Pipe Line Company at 


Marshfield, Wisconsin. The FPC also ap- 
proved a $24.2 million pipeline project 
proposed by Michigan Wisconsin to trans- 
port the gas it buys from Midwestern. 

The commission, in its decision, said it 
considered that Midwestern’s supply of 
Canadian gas was reasonably adequate to 
support its proposed project. However, 
the approval was conditioned upon Trans- 
Canada getting export authority from the 
Province of Alberta and the Canadian gov- 
ernment. It is believed favorable action 
upon the application will be forthcoming 
within a few weeks. 


California 


Another Monorail Plan 
Outlined 


UNIQUE “monorial” system in which 

passenger cars are hung beneath rub- 
ber-tired power units that run within large 
box-like girders was outlined to the Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Transit Authority 
last month by representatives of a group of 
French companies. 

In the true sense of the word, their sys- 
tem is not a monorail. It consists of a tu- 
bular girder that looks like an overhead 
tunnel 6 feet square. It serves as a track 
for the large, rubber-tired traction wheels 
(3 feet, 4 inches in diameter) and the 
smaller (2 feet in diameter) guide wheels 


that roll against the sides of the enclosed 
girder. 

As detailed, this overhead system would 
be suspended from “T” supports, possibly 
down the center of the freeways. The esti- 
mated cost is $3.5 million a mile. 

This, its prospective builders empha- 
sized, would include everything — con- 
struction, equipment, all safety devices, 
switch blocks, and even passenger stations. 

The cars, carrying as many as 100 seat- 
ed passengers, would each be equipped 
with two 200-horsepower electric motors 
capable of at least 60 miles per hour. 

The French group is now building a 14- 
mile experimental transit system in France. 
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Colorado 


Gas Rates Finally 
Settled 


aig settlement of natural gas rates be- 
tween Colorado Interstate Gas Com- 
pany and its wholesale customers has been 
effected. 

The agreement, which settled rates for 
the years 1958 and 1959, also established 
rates for the future, according to Inter- 
state President W. E. Mueller. As part of 
the settlement agreement, he said Inter- 
state agreed it would not file for any rate 
increases which would become effective 
prior to January 1, 1961. 

The final rates agreed upon will mean 


a reduction of approximately 17 per cent 
in rates presently being collected by Inter- 
state from its wholesale customers and a 
refund by the pipeline company of approx- 
imately $11.8 million, including interest 
in settlement of rates for 1958 and the 
first ten months of 1959. 

Interstate hopes to make this refund to 
its wholesale customers before the end of 
the year, Mueller stated. 

The final rates agreed upon in the wind- 
up of the conference were approximately 
2 per cent less than those offered in a 
settlement proposal made by Interstate last 


January. 


Maine 


A Push-button Utility 


HE era of the push-button utility has 

come to northern Maine with what is 
called the first such installation of an au- 
tomatic generating station in New Eng- 
land for the Maine Public Service Com- 
pany. 

The diesel-powered unit is built on a 
one-time potato field. 

Developed and built by the electromotive 
division of General Motors Corporation, 
the new station is quite a contrast with 
the usual picture of a power plant. There 
is no roaring waterfall, no steam, just a 
few bright green trailer units resembling 
a gypsy camp set up for the night. 

Automation takes care of most opera- 
tions. In ninety seconds after C. H. Stet- 


son, president of the utility, gave the word, 
the new plant went on the line at its full 
rated capacity of 4,200 kilowatts. 

For Maine Public Service the decision 
to switch to diesel followed consultations 
with Stone & Webster Service Corpora- 
tion which analyzed the character of the 
company’s needs. 

“Maine Public Service’s load pattern is 
typical of the average utility in which 20 
per cent of the total load on peak is only 
required about 2 per cent of the time,” Mr. 
Stetson said at the ceremonies. Not so av- 
erage, however, is the seasonal fluctuation. 
Up in Maine, the people do not worry 
much about air conditioning; they use 
electric blankets in “so-called” warm 
months. 


New York 


Temporary Rate Hike Asked 


a Consolidated Edison Company has 

asked the state public service commis- 
sion to grant immediately a temporary 
electric rate increase averaging 10 per cent 
for its larger commercial customers. 
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The interim rise would take effect only 
while the commission was deciding on rate 
increase requests in several categories, All 
told, the utility informed the commission 
that it would like additional revenues of 
$30,825,000 a year to bring its return to 
6.5 per cent. 





Progress 
of 





Regulation 








Trends and Topics 
Are Free Rides Exempt from Regulation? 


HE word “free” is greatly distorted in modern advertising. You can 

obtain many items of merchandise and services “free”—if you pay for 
something else. Now the question is being raised whether “free” airplane trans- 
portation to a gambling resort is actually free, and therefore exempt from 
regulation by the Civil Aeronautics Board. A hotel in Las Vegas sells, for about 
$24, an entertainment package, including a bottle of champagne, a dinner, and 
transportation to and from the airport. You ride to Las Vegas in a private 
plane without charge. 


Free Transportation to Attract Customers 


Hotel men privately concede that they hope the passengers will “toddle over 
to the slot machines” or play the “spinning wheels.” This bears some resem- 
blance to the Goldblatt case (33 PUR NS 82). Goldblatt Brothers, Inc., owned 
and operated a number of department stores in and about the city of Chicago, 
Illinois. They provided free bus service for customers. Circulars advertising 
this service were widely distributed. The Illinois commission ruled that Gold- 
blatt was operating buses for transportation in violation of law. There was a 
solicitation to the entire public to come via Goldblatt’s buses to shop. 

The commission recognized that there was some authority for the position 
that a “gratuitous offering” of service is not subject to regulation. In this case 
there was no cash fare, but the service was ancillary to the carrier’s principal 
business of selling merchandise. The sole purpose of establishing the service 
was to make profits. There was a definite connection between the use of the bus 
system and the sale of goods. 

The California commission, last year, ordered the cessation of an unauthor- 
ized transportation service between stores and a labor camp. No actual fare 
was charged, but the stores operating this service did not permit the farm 
workers to board a vehicle for a return trip unless they had made purchases 
of merchandise (26 PUR3d 47). 

The Pennsylvania commission, on the other hand, disclaimed jurisdiction 
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over a plan for carrying passengers to and from stores on shopping tours. There 
was no charge to the passengers, but a commission was paid to the bus operator, 
based on purchases made at the stores. If a person using this service made no 
purchase, the operator received no pay from the store for the trip (73 PUR NS 
461). Moreover, a Pennsylvania court ruled that a company owning and operat- 
ing suburban apartment houses to which it attracted tenants by offering free 
transportation by bus between such apartment houses and the nearest railway 
terminal was not engaged in unauthorized common carriage. Transportation 
was restricted to tenants and their families, and no charge was made for the 
service. The company did not obligate itself to perform this service (5 PUR 
NS 279). 

A company operating a large apartment development and incidentally op- 
erating a bus carrying only tenants, their guests, and servants to and from 
a nearby town, without any direct charge for the service, was held by the New 
York commission not to be subject to regulation as an operator of a bus for 
hire or for compensation. The fact that a particular transportation service is 
not rendered wholly gratuitously and without any contribution, said the com- 
mission, does not necessarily mean that it is “for hire” or “for compensation.” 
There exists a zone of transportation intermediate between gratuitous service 
and service for hire or for compensation (16 PUR3d 45). 


Subterfuge to Evade Regulation 


An obvious intent to collect money for transportation places the operator 
in a position where he will probably be regulated. The Pennsylvania commis- 
sion upheld a complaint against a so-called community bus carrying passengers 
on regular schedule without making a fixed charge and advising persons not 
to ride on trolley cars but to wait for the bus, “maintained by voluntary con- 
tributions.” Inside the entrance door was a box or receptacle, and the driver 
had envelopes which contained change. The majority of riders deposited a 
nickle, though some gave more. Some few rode free. Advertising cards can- 
tained the words: “Don’t ride in the trolley cars, wait for the bus, give away 
a nickel—save two cents.” (PUR1924D 750.) 


CAB Ruling on Ferry Flights 


The Civil Aeronautics Board expressed views on the status of air-line service 
when it investigated Pan American World Airways, Inc. It was said that 
a carrier holding itself out ready and willing to transport passengers or property 
for hire is a common carrier and that the controlling consideration is the 
availability of the carrier’s service to some segment of the public. The fact that 
a carrier holds itself out as a common carrier with respect to certain transpor- 
tation activities does not preclude it from performing other services in a non- 
carrier status. 

The commission decided that transportation of invited guests of officers and 
representatives, without charge, on ferry flights between New York and Miami, 
did not constitute service as a common carrier within the meaning of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act where such transportation was merely an incident to flights 
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called for by legitimate operational considerations, in the absence of a showing 
that members of the public other than invited guests were aware of the services 
being rendered or would have been accepted had they known and requested the 


carriage. 


The commission went on to hold, however, that an airline may not escape 
common carrier responsibility or avoid regulation by the simple device of not 
charging for transportation on certain flights, if all other necessary elements 
of common carriage are present. A carrier may not transport members of the 
public free of charge as invited guests on ferry flights between two points when 
such guests continue their journey beyond that point as paying passengers on 
the airline’s commercial service (2 PUR3d 229). 





Review of Current Cases 


Surplus and Reserve Accounting Authorized 
For Income Tax Deferrals 


ie an order supplemental to its 1957 rul- 
ing on the accounting treatment of de- 
ferred federal income taxes resulting from 
accelerated depreciation and amortization, 
the Indiana commission has authorized 
utilities to use either an appropriated sur- 
plus account or a reserve account. Under 
the 1957 order (21 PUR3d 414) only an 
account designated “Reserve for Deferred 
Federal Income Taxes” was permitted. 
Now, the utility, charging ‘‘Provision for 
Deferred Federal Income Taxes,” may 
elect to credit “Restricted Surplus for De- 
ferred Federal Income Taxes” or a reserve 
account. 

The commission observed that “the 
mandatory use of the reserve treatment in 
accounting for accumulated deferred taxes 
will deprive a utility of cost-free equity 
capital available for plant expansion, will 
reduce the ratings of any new securities of 
a utility with attendant increased capital 
costs, and will require large additional 
equity financing with greatly increased 
cost of money.” The commission thought 
such increased capital costs would tend to 
increase rates. 


Dissent Hits Misleading Equity Ratio 


Commissioner Haymaker, dissenting, 
expressed the view that the treatment of 
tax deferrals as appropriated surplus, per- 
mitting their inclusion in common equity, 
authorizes the use of a future tax liability 
as a part of equity capital to raise the eq- 
uity ratio and thereby enable the utility to 
incur more debt than would otherwise be 
warranted. Such accounting practice tends 
to mislead existing and potential stock- 
holders, the commissioner said. 

Congress could have accomplished its 
economic end, Commissioner Haymaker 
pointed out, if, instead of changing the 
tax law, it had permitted companies that 
make certain additions to their properties 
to borrow from the government interest 
free. “Under these circumstances it is 
doubtful if anyone would contend that the 
amount so borrowed should be added to 
common equity, but this is exactly what 
the advocates of the ‘Appropriated Sur- 
plus’ method are asking to be done.” Re 
Accounting Procedures No. 27527, Sep- 
tember 8, 1959, dissenting opinion Sep- 
tember 18, 1959. 
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Transwestern Certificate Conditions Modified 
And Supplemental Proceeding Allowed 


i a rehearing proceeding on the recent 
Transwestern Pipeline Company ex- 
pansion (reviewed in Pustic .UTILITIES 
FORTNIGHTLY, October 8, 1959, page 
663), the Federal Power Commission 
lifted its certificate condition reducing a 
proposed minimum bill of 100 per cent an- 
nual use of contract demand to a 75 per 
cent minimum bill. On Transwestern’s 
representation that it could not economi- 
cally or feasibly market its securities with 
the lower minimum bill provision, the com- 
mission authorized a 91 per cent minimum 
bill provision similar to that which El Paso 
Natural Gas Company applies for gas de- 
livered to the same California distribution 
companies which will receive Transwest- 
ern’s gas. 

A contract make-up period was reduced 
from ten years to five years in keeping 
with a similar provision of El Paso. The 
modification of the minimum bill condition 
from 75 per cent to 91 per cent removed 
the need for a reduction of the take-or- 
pay provisions in producer contracts. 


Supplemental Proceedings on Prices 


Objecting to the price conditions im- 
posed by the commission, a number of 
producers asked for a reopening of the 
certificate proceedings to permit them to 


introduce further evidence to substantiate 
their proposed prices. They pointed out 
that the hearing in these proceedings had 
been adjourned and briefs filed at the time 
the Supreme Court handed down the 
CATCO (29 PUR3d 70) decision. They 
urged that they should have an opportu- 
nity to meet the burden which the commis- 
sion, in the light of the CATCO decision, 
said they had not met. 

In view of these considerations, supple- 
mental proceedings will be conducted in 
which the parties may introduce such ad- 
ditional evidence as they deem necessary, 
including proof of costs. This procedure 
should be more expeditious than proceed- 
ings under § 4(e) of the Natural Gas Act, 


. the commission noted. Notice was given, 


however, that this procedure does not re- 
lax the degree of proof required to sus- 
tain any increase in initial prices. It will 
merely allow wider latitude in the kind of 
evidence which may be presented. In order 
for the applicants to sustain their proposed 
initial prices under this procedure, the evi- 
dence must be as convincing as it would be 
in a rate proceeding under § 4(e), al- 
though it may be of somewhat different 
character. Re Transwestern Pipeline Co. 
et al. Docket Nos. G-14871, G-14925, G- 
14940 et al. September 23, 1959. 


Constitution Not Violated by Legislation Delegating to 
Judiciary Power to Appoint Commissioners 


HE New Hampshire supreme court, 
answering a question propounded by 
the state legislature, has held that legisla- 
tive delegation to the judiciary of the 
power to appoint commissioners does not 
violate the constitutional provisions re- 
lating to separation of powers. 
The three branches of government can- 
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not be completely separate, pointed out the 
court, and in the nature of things, there 
must be some overlapping. Courts may 
have some administrative powers and 
executive agencies may have some judicial 
powers. The purpose of the article in the 
Constitution relating to separation of 
powers is to protect each of the three 
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branches from encroachment by the other. 
As applied to the judiciary, its primary 
purpose is to protect it from legislative 
encroachment rather than to circumscribe 
its functions within strict limits. 


Overlapping Powers 


It is to be remembered, said the court, 
that the development of administrative law 
came about only because the separation-of- 
powers doctrine was given a practical and 
workable application. However it may be 
disguised, the distinction between legisla- 
tive and executive action cannot be dis- 
tinguished with mathematical precision, 
and the three branches cannot be divided 


e 


into watertight compartments. There are 
governmental powers of doubtful classi- 
fication which may be held properly to be- 
long to either or more than one department 
of government. In such cases, it is a legis- 
lative function to assign the power to one 
of the appropriate departments. 

Since the legislature has the power to 
select commissioners, it has the power to 
delegate the appointing power either to 
the governor and council or the supreme 
court. 

As long as such delegation does not 
interfere with judicial duties, it does not 
violate the Constitution. Re Opinion of 
the Justices, 152 A2d 878. 


Pro Rata Revenue Increase Distribution 


B eime ELEcTRIC COMPANY was re- 
quired by the Florida commission, in 
a reconsideration proceeding, to distribute 
a previously authorized revenue increase 
(29 PUR3d 402) pro rata among its 
various classes of services. Following the 
original order, the company submitted 
rates designed to place the whole burden 
of the increase upon residential and small 
commercial customers. 

When electric utilities came under the 
jurisdiction of the commission in 1951, 
their existing rates were made the lawful 
rates by the legislature until changed by 
the commission. Therefore, the existing 
relationship between rates for the various 


S 


classes of service must be considered as 
reasonable and lawful until changed under 
commission authority. However, no cost- 
of-service studies were presented in this 
proceeding on which a change in the exist- 
ing relationship between rates for various 
services could be justified. 

The company may either submit rates 
based on a pro rata distribution of the au- 
thorized increase or present cost-of-serv- 
ice studies to enable the commission to de- 
termine how much of the increase should 
be imposed upon any particular class of 
service. Re Tampa Electric Co. Docket 
No. 5274-EU, Order No. 2695-C, Septem- 
ber 14, 1959. 


Telephone Exchange Rate Increase Granted 
On Capital Cost Basis 


<p tery TELEPHONE COMPANY 
has finally obtained authority from the 
Florida commission to increase rates. A 
gross revenue increase of $585,195, rather 
less than the $875,000 requested, was al- 
lowed. This result followed proceedings 


in which the commission had granted a 
temporary increase, only to vacate its 
order. The company collected the tem- 
porary increase under a court injunction 
until the injunction was in turn vacated 
pursuant to an appellate court decision. 
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A refund of the excess charges is expected 
to be completed by December 15, 1959. 
The entire record as originally made in the 
hearing in November, 1958, was received 
in evidence in the present proceeding, and 
is the basis of the new rate increase. 


Working Capital Allowance 


The commission indicated that there 
should be no allowance for cash working 
capital in fixing rates for exchange opera- 
tions, since exchange subscribers are billed 
in advance. Since about forty-five days 
elapse between the rendition of toll service 
and the collection of toll revenue, cash 
working capital for toll operations should 
represent approximately one-eighth of 
state and interstate toll operating expenses 
less depreciation. 

An allowance for materials and supplies 
representing the balance in the account was 
considered reasonable. The commission 
pointed out, however, that any free cash 
available to the company must be deducted 
from the working capital requirement. 
Free cash includes the lag on federal in- 
come tax payments, deferred income tax 
payments, and customers’ deposits on 
which no interest is paid. 


Recorded Expenses Used 


A proposed upward adjustment of re- 
corded operating expenses to annualize 
certain conditions which had existed for a 
part of the test year was rejected. The 
commission thought the adjustments were 
probably offset by excessive charges due to 


abnormal conditions resulting from defer- 
red maintenance. Recorded operating ex- 
penses were therefore used. 


Cost of Capital 


In calculating Southeastern’s earnings 
requirement, the commission used actual 
capital ratios of 43.1 per cent long-term 
debt, 3.1 per cent preferred stock, and 53.8 
per cent common equity. The present cost 
of senior securities was employed in the 
calculation. The earnings accruing to com- 
mon equity were based on the company’s 
past experience as to the portion of earn- 
ings on total capital which inured to com- 
mon equity. 

During the years 1953-57, the com- 
pany retained in surplus an average of 
1.90 per cent of total capital and had a 
dividend pay-out ratio of 62.63 per cent. 
For this five-year period an average of 
5.08 per cent of total capital was provided 
for common equity, which, when applied 
to total year-end capital for the test period, 
indicated a common equity earnings re- 
quirement of 9.45 per cent. An overall 
cost of capital of 6.65 per cent was de- 
termined. 

Since state toll and interstate toll serv- 
ices produced slightly more than their re- 
quired earnings, the entire deficiency re- 
sulted from exchange operations. The au- 
thorized return of 6.58 per cent on a year- 
end rate base for exchange properties will 
satisfy this deficiency. Re Southeastern 
Teleph. Co. Docket No. 5364-TP, Order 
No. 2811, September 25, 1959. 


Written Notice Not Required in Zoning Decision 


On appeal from a decision of a local 
zoning board, the Connecticut com- 
mission ruled that the zoning agency was 
not required to give written notice to all 
interested parties of its decision in a pro- 
ceeding for the construction of a water 
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storage facility in a town. Notice had 
been given to the appellant prior to the 
hearing in the case, but he was not given 
written notice, however, as to the zoning 
decision. 

The pertinent statute provides that 
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“written notice of any order [by a local 
zoning authority] shall be given to each 
party affected thereby.” The appellant 
asserted that the statute is mandatory 
and attacked the validity of the zoning 
decision, which had approved the erec- 
tion of the proposed tank, on the grounds 
of noncompliance with the statute. 


The commission held that the statute 
is directive merely and not mandatory, 
so that failure to give written notice of 
the decision did not invalidate it. The 
decision was therefore affirmed. Sciortino 
v. Trumbull Planning and Zoning Com- 
mission, Docket No. 9797, August 25, 
1959. 


Both Operating Ratio and Rate Base Considered 
In Transit Rate Proceeding 


~~ LaKE City Lines has failed to con- 
vince the Utah commission that it is 
entitled to a rate increase. This transit 
company was similarly unsuccessful in ob- 
taining an increase in 1958. 


Earnings Paid Out in Dividends 


After giving effect to several adjust- 
ments in the financial data submitted by 
the company, the commission arrived at an 
operating ratio of 95.8 per cent for 1958 


under the present fare structure. City 
Lines contended that its operating ratio 
should be in the range of 91 to 92 per cent. 
The commission took the position that rate 
base, as well as operating ratio, should be 
taken into consideration in determining the 
revenue requirement. 

Since most of its coaches are old and 
well depreciated, the company would have 
a relatively small rate base. Liberal divi- 
dends have been paid to City Lines’ 
parent corporation, which owns all except 
qualifying shares in the company. The 
commission pointed out that if City Lines 
had used earnings to purchase a reason- 
able number of new buses instead of pay- 
ing large dividends to its parent, there 
would be a greater rate base on which to 
earn a fair rate of return. The company 
was required to obtain permission from 
the commission before paying any more 
dividends. Moreover, while it was recog- 
nized that the replacement of a given 


coach is primarily a matter for manage- 
ment to decide, the commission urged the 
company to adopt a suitable plan for the 
gradual replacement of old coaches. 


Profit on Sale of Coaches 


In 1958 City Lines sold five coaches at a 
profit of $10,000 over their net book value. 
In this rate proceeding the company in- 
cluded this profit as a nonoperating income 
on the premise that it would be improper 
to credit one year’s operations with an 
amount that actually related to several past 
years. 

The commission ruled that the profit 
must be reflected as a credit in the de- 
preciation expense account for 1958, 
noting that there would probably be fur- 
ther profits on sales of coaches in the 
future. Carrier operations should receive 
credit from this source each year in which 
a profit is realized. 


Dealings with Affiliates 


Commenting on another sale of coaches 
by City Lines to an affiliated transit com- 
pany for a price amounting to mere 
salvage value, the commission pointed out 
that a realistic price should have been ob- 
tained. 

Costs incurred by the parent corporation 
in managing City Lines, along with its 
other subsidiaries, are prorated on the 
basis of the gross revenues of the sub- 
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sidiaries. In City Lines’ share of such costs 
was included a considerable sum represent- 
ing an apportionment of interest expense 
incurred by the parent. Since City Lines 
had no interest-bearing debt in 1958 and 
had substantial cash on hand, it was im- 
proper for the parent to charge any inter- 
est to this subsidiary, the commission held. 


The advertising that appears on the, 


coaches operated by City Lines is handled 
by an affiliated company, and the parent 
corporation is the sole beneficiary of earn- 
ings from the advertising. The commis- 
sion indicated that as a matter of equity 


e 


such earnings should remain with the 
transit property that makes such business 
possible. 

In another arrangement with an affili- 
ate, City Lines provides garage space 
and completely manages a truck rental 
business for a nominal charge of $100 a 
month. If this business is to be continued, 
said the commission, City Lines must be 
paid a reasonable amount for the services 
it performs, or else the business should 
not be domiciled at City Lines. Re Salt 
Lake City Lines, Case No. 4506, July 30, 
1959. 


Failure to Hear Evidence Renders Certificate 
Grant Void 


pes Arizona supreme court has af- 
firmed a court judgment declaring 
void a certificate issued to a water utility 
by the commission. The court took the 
view that the commission’s failure to hear 
the evidence or to have a transcript of the 
evidence for study and consideration was 
not merely a technical omission or in- 
formality since it went to the very heart 
of the powers to issue the order. 

Since the commission is performing a 
judicial function when it rules on applica- 
tions for certificates, said the court, it is 
clear that only the commission is author- 
ized to grant certificates and cannot law- 
fully delegate power to anyone. Therefore, 
any certificate which is not issued as the 
deliberate and considerate act of the com- 
mission after consideration by it of the 
evidence, is void for want of jurisdiction 
and is subject to a collateral attack. 

The commission was held to have au- 
thority to let the director of utilities con- 
duct the hearing, but if it chose that 
course, it was under the duty to have a 
transcript prepared for its study. The rea- 
son given by the commission for not hav- 
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ing a reporter and a transcript was lack 
of funds. This lack of funds, said the 
court, cannot alter the legal principle es- 
tablished by law and the rules of the com- 
mission that at a hearing on an application 
for a certificate, the commission must hear 
the evidence or have a transcript made be- 
fore rendering an opinion and order on the 
application. 


Doctrine of Laches 


The holder of the certificate had con- 
tended that certain landowners who had 
brought the action for a ruling on the 
validity of the certificate were guilty of 
laches and thereby precluded from object- 
ing. The court did not think that the doc- 
trine of laches could be applied to the case 
because the certificate was void from the 
outset, since the commission did not hear 
the evidence. Such a certificate, pointed 
out the court, could not later be validated 
by any acts of the appellees on the theory 
of laches. 


Proper Notice 
One of the issues in the case was the 
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question of proper notice. The commis- 
sion, in accordance with its normal prac- 
tice, had sent notice to the municipality 
involved, the county involved, and the 
attorneys of record; and it sent a news 
item to the area newspaper. The court 
held that this constituted legal and proper 
notice, since the commission is not re- 
quired to give notice to all landowners or 
potential water customers residing within 
the area covered by the application. The 
matter of notice is within the discretion of 
the commission, since there is no appli- 
cable statute spelling out the notice re- 
quirements. 


Clerical Omission in Order 


The fact that by some clerical omission, 
the description of the land area to be cov- 
ered by the certificate did not appear in 
the opinion and order granting the cer- 
tificate was not considered a fatal defect. 
The opinion and order specifically referred 
to the docket number, pointed out the 
court, and a complete legal description of 
the certificated area was readily available 


for all to see by an examination of the 
docket on file in the office of the commis- 
sion, 

The appellees’ attack on the sufficiency 
of the commission order, as well as the 
form and content, appeared to the court 
to be a collateral attack on the certificate, 
permitted by law to be raised only in direct 
proceedings of direct appeals from the 
commission’s rulings. Procedural or legal 
errors, said the court, such as the omission 
of the land description on the order and 
insufficient findings of fact and all other 
matters pertaining to the form of the cer- 
tificate itself are barred in a collateral 
proceeding. 

However, the failure of the commis- 
sion to hear the evidence or to have a 
transcript of the evidence for study and 
consideration went to the very heart of 
the order, and was not just a matter per- 
taining to the form of the certificate. 
Therefore, since the order was void for 
want of jurisdiction, it was subject to a 
collateral attack. Walker et al. v. De Con- 
cini et al. 341 P2d 933. 


Rail Rate Differential to Meet Truck Competition Upheld 


- supreme court of Nebraska af- 
firmed a commission order denying 
an application to reduce rail rates on 
crushed rock and stone to the same level 
as those applicable to sand and gravel. 
It held that the economic discrimination 
against shippers of crushed rock and 
stone resulting from the reduced rail 
rates on sand and gravel, fixed by the 
commission to enable railroads to meet 
motor truck competition, was not unjust 
in view of differences in the circum- 
stances and conditions surrounding the 
products. 

The state of Nebraska is underlaid 
with vast deposits of sand and gravel 


suitable for building and road construc- 
tion purposes. This makes it possible to 
open sand and gravel pits close to large 
building and road construction projects 
and to transport sand and gravel by mo- 
tor truck to such points. Most of the 
shippers of sand and gravel by rail are 
located in the eastern edge of the state. 
In order that the railroads might meet 
the competition of these roadside oper- 
ators of sand and gravel pits,-and par- 
ticipate in the transportation of sand and 
gravel, the commission had authorized a 
rail rate which was substantially less than 
the rate on crushed rock. 

Shippers of crushed rock claimed that 
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as a result of the fixing of the lower rate 
on gravel than on crushed rock, a greater 
charge was made against the crushed rock 
producers for a like and contemporaneous 
service, amounting to an unjust dis- 
crimination and unreasonable preference. 

Fifty per cent or more of the crushed 
rock shipped by rail is sold to state and 
federal government agencies for use in 
the construction of roads and airport fa- 
cilities. Practically all of these shipments 
are made pursuant to contracts specify- 
ing the composition of the aggregates to 
be used. In such construction projects, 
according to the court, crushed rock and 
gravel are not competitive. It concluded 
that a reduced rate on gravel was re- 
quired to meet competition with motor 
truck transportation. 


The court held that whether railroads 
should be permitted to carry gravel at 
lower rates in order to compete with 
motor carriers presented an issue pecu- 
liarly within the province of the commis- 
sion to decide. It noted that courts may 
not interfere with the rate-fixing func- 
tion of the commission unless an unjust 
discrimination is shown or the commis- 
sion’s order is unreasonable, arbitrary, 
and unsupported by evidence. 

A discrimination or preference result- 
ing from a rate order is not necessarily 
unjust or unreasonable since rates must 
be adjusted on considerations other than 
that merely of bringing about economic 
equality. Where competitive conditions 
are different, different rate levels may be 
justified. Re Nebraska Limestone Pro- 
ducers Asso. 97 NW2d 331. 


Bus Service in Municipality Discontinued 


(Gee Connecticut commission approved 
a bus company’s petition to discon- 
tinue service in and about Meriden, de- 
spite contentions of opponents that the 
commission should have considered the 
company’s past profits and its system- 
wide operation. 

A fundamental principle of regulatory 
law, pointed out the commission, is that 
former profits, if any, are the property 
of owners of the enterprise, and cannot 
be the basis for evaluation of a compa- 
ny’s current and future operating ex- 
perience. Also, the company’s present 
operations could hardly be described as 
a statewide system. Rather, it operated 
local transit service within various com- 
munities in Connecticut with some sub- 
urban routes and a relatively small num- 
ber of interurban routes. For this rea- 
son, the commission could not accede to 
the argument that because the company 
operated local service in and around a 
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number of cities, patrons in such cities 
should be called upon to subsidize deficits 
sustained from operations in and around 
Meriden. 


Other Measures Unsatisfactory 


The facts conclusively demonstrated 
that tax relief and higher rates of fare 
were not sufficient to stem the excessive 
losses to which the company had been 
subjected. Although it is a fundamental 
principle of regulatory law that upon 
dedication of property to the public serv- 
ice, a common carrier cannot unilaterally 
discontinue such service without commis- 
sion approval, the commission’s jurisdic- 
tion was limited not only by state stat- 
utes, but also by the requirements of the 
state and federal Constitutions. It is pat- 
ent that continuation of motorbus serv- 
ice in Meriden, said the commission, will 
constitute an onerous and unconscionable 
burden upon the company. Losses from 
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continuance of such operation would, in 
effect, result in a confiscation of prop- 
erty without due process of law, a vio- 


FPC Reaffirms Tax 


lation of a basic constitutional protection. 
Re Connecticut Co. Docket No. 9747, 
August 28, 1959. 


and Return Rulings in 


El Paso Rate Case 


I* a rehearing proceeding brought by gas 
companies and state commissions, the 
Federal Power Commission reaffirmed its 
treatment of federal income taxes and re- 
turn in the El Paso Natural Gas Company 
decision (29 PUR3d 469). However, 
pending judicial review, it granted a stay 
of the order with respect to the making 
of refunds. 


In arriving at El Paso’s cost of service 
in the original decision, the commission 
determined that the company should re- 
tain the advantages of the federal tax de- 
ductions relating to liberalized deprecia- 
tion, intangible well-drilling costs, and 
percentage of income depletion rather than 
pass them along automatically to the con- 
sumers as a reduction in the cost of serv- 
ice. It was found that the tax benefits 
would produce a return of 8.61 per cent 
on El Paso’s well-mouth properties, which 
the commission allowed, with a 6 per cent 
return on nonwell-mouth properties. 


Tax Incentives Constitute Return 


El Paso urged that it should be allowed 
a 6 per cent return on well-mouth proper- 
ties together with an additional 8.61 per 
cent representing the tax advantages. This 
proposition was rejected. The tax incen- 
tives, representing revenues over and 
above operating expenses and other ex- 
penses of doing business, are, in effect, re- 
turn and compensate the company for 
rendering service and for the use of its 
capital. The record did not support a high- 
er aggregate return than 8.61 per cent on 


well-mouth properties, the commission 
held. 


Southern California companies took the 
view that any return over 6 per cent was 
unjustified. Again the commission dis- 
agreed. Great difficulty would result in 
financing the exploration and production 
of gas, it was pointed out, if producers 
were not able to retain the tax benefits af- 
forded by the tax laws. Moreover, it would 
be anomalous if the oil industry and intra- 
state sales of gas were to reap the tax 
benefits while the interstate gas industry 
could not. The commission noted that it 
has a duty to take into account the impact 
of the Internal Revenue Code or any other 
applicable statute in making regulatory de- 
terminations with respect to producers 
under the Natural Gas Act, just as, by 
analogy, it may take into account the anti- 
trust laws in considering a certificate case. 


Seaboard Formula Upheld 


The Southern California companies also 
objected to the application of the Seaboard 
formula (94 PUR NS 235) to El Paso. 
This formula is a rule of general applica- 
tion by which the volume of gas sold is 
required to pay part of capacity costs. The 
commission indicated that the heavy users 
of El Paso’s facilities should bear a great- 
er share of the capacity costs than light 
users. 

To treat all the customers equitably 
something akin to the Seaboard formula is 
necessary, said the commission. While the 
Seaboard formula may not favor the Cali- 
fornia customers in this particular case, 
other aspects of the cost allocation, such 
as the system-wide method of allocations 
would favor them. 
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Property for Future Use 


An objection by the New Mexico com- 
mission to the inclusion of plant held for 
future use was not sustained. The Federal 
Power Commission thought it immaterial 
that such plant consists of gas properties 
not now used or having any direct rela- 
tionship to service rendered during the test 
period. The evidence showed that El Paso 
will eventually build facilities necessary to 
bring the gas into its present system or 


otherwise make use of it in the system. In 
view of the continued use of gas, El Paso 
must acquire producing properties to meet 
future demands. On the same reasoning 
the federal commission reaffirmed its in- 
clusion of exploration and development 
expenses in the cost of service, even 
though they had no direct connection with 
El Paso’s present service. Re El Paso Nat. 
Gas Co. Opinion No. 326-A, Docket No. 
G-4769, October 8, 1959. 


Television Construction Permits Vacated 


N two recent cases, the U. S. court of 
appeals vacated television channel con- 
struction permits and remanded the cases 
to the commission. Originally both com- 
mission decisions had been affirmed by the 
court of appeals, but the Supreme Court 
had granted certiorari, vacated the judg- 
ment, and remanded the cases to the lower 
court. 

In both cases, evidence had been pre- 
sented to show that there had been ex parte 
approaches to members of the commission 
by some of the mutually exclusive ap- 
plicants. 

In the Sangamon Valley case, the court 
pointed out that the usual practice of the 
Federal Communications Commission in 
connection with a proposed allocation of 
television channels to particular communi- 
ties was to prescribe a cutoff date for 
comments, after which no additional com- 
ments could be filed without request from 
the commission or a showing of good 


cause. Such rule, held the court, forbade 
submitting material to individual mem- 
bers after time for filing it with the com- 
mission had gone by. Such rule could not 
be interpreted to permit parties to make 
off-the-record contentions they were for- 
bidden to make on the record. 

The commission was instructed to hold, 
with the aid of a specially appointed hear- 
ing examiner, an evidential hearing to de- 
termine the nature and source of all ex 
parte pleas and other approaches made to 
commissioners while the proceedings had 
been pending, and any other factors that 
might require either disqualification of 
some commissioners from participating 
in the reopened proceedings or disqualifi- 
cation of some parties from receiving any 
awards that might ultimately result. 
Sangamon Valley Television Corp. v. 
United States et al. 269 F2d 221; Worz, 
Inc. v. Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, 268 F2d 889. 


Similarity in Operating Conditions Necessary for 
Rate Comparisons 


HE Minnesota supreme court reversed 
a court judgment affirming a com- 
mission order prescribing a maximum 
scale of railroad freight rates for certain 
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items. The reviewing court held that be- 
fore new rates can be prescribed by the 
commission, a finding that existing rates 
are unreasonable or discriminatory is es- 
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sential. There must be facts to support 
such a conclusion. 

Comparison of intrastate rates in the 
state with rates in other states, held the 
court, is insufficient to support a finding 
that rates are unreasonable or discrimina- 
tory, without a showing of similarity in 


operating conditions. Such comparisons 
may have some probative value if accom- 
panied by a showing of similarity of op- 
erating conditions, and if it is shown that 
they apply to the same type of haul. Min- 
nesota R. & Warehouse Commission v. 
Chicago & N. W. R. Co. 98 NW2d 60. 





Other Recent Rulings 


Gas Lease Purchase. Notwithstanding 
the recent CATCO decision of the Su- 
preme Court (29 PUR3d 70), the Fed- 
eral Power Commission denied rehear- 
ing of its order (29 PUR3d 100) au- 
thorizing Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corporation’s pipeline expansion involv- 
ing the acquisition of gas leases in south 
Louisiana at an estimated production cost 
reaching 22.89 cents per Mcf. Re Teras 
Eastern Transmission Corp. et al. Docket 
Nos. G-12446 et al. August 21, 1959. 


Gas Sales for Industrial Use. The 
Federal Power Commission held that the 
provision in § 4(e) of the Natural Gas 
Act, denying the commission authority to 
suspend rates for natural gas sales for 
resale for industrial use only, is manda- 
tory. Re Cities Service Gas Co. Docket 
No. G-18799, August 27, 1959. 


Interstate Carrier Subterfuge. A fed- 
eral appeals court held that a truck rental 
company and a drivers’ service company, 
commonly controlled and operating in 
concert in interstate carrier service with- 
out certificate authority, constituted a 
mere subterfuge which could not prevail 
in the face of the requirements of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. Vincze et al. v. 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 267 


F2d 577. 


Not Res Judicata. The U. S. court of 


appeals affirmed a district court’s judg- 
ment holding that Interstate Commerce 
Commission findings in a case involving 
rates through a certain city for break-bulk 
traffic in which loading and unloading and 
lighterage are essential elements are not 
res judicata in a proceeding involving 
nonbreak-bulk traffic in which no lighter- 
age or floatage, or loading or unloading 
services, are performed. New York, S. & 
W. R. Co. v. Reading Co. 268 F2d 348. 


Contract Carrier Status. The U. S. 
court of appeals held that a firm which 
transported mail by motor vehicle under 
contract with the federal Post Office was 
not a contract carrier subject to Inter- 
state Commerce Commission jurisdiction. 
Steinmetz et al. (Tennessee Postal Serv- 
ice) v. Mitchell, 268 F2d 501. 


Resumption of Operations. The U. S. 
district court held that, in determining 
whether there is a present or future need 
for resumption of past motor carrier op- 
erations, it is a prerequisite that such op- 
eration be shown to have not been unlaw- 
ful or at least conducted under some color 
of right. McBride’s Express, Inc. v. 
United States et al. 173 F Supp 539. 


Reorganization Jurisdiction. The U. S. 
district court ruled that the New York 
commission has general supervision over 
all omnibus corporations during bank- 
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ruptcy and reorganization, and the court, 
therefore, properly submitted reorganiza- 
tion plans to the commission for certifica- 
tion and report. Re Third Avenue Transit 


Corp. et al. 173 F Supp 702. 


Intent to Violate. The U. S. district 
court held that operation of trucks with 
defective equipment or without proper 
equipment did not constitute a violation 
of the Interstate Commerce Act in the 
absence of evidence showing that the car- 
rier knowingly and willfully operated with 
such defective equipment or without 
proper equipment. United States v. Jora- 
lemon Bros., Inc. 174 F Supp 262. 


Temporary Injunction. The U. S. dis- 
trict court held that the principal object 
of a preliminary injunction is to preserve 
the status quo, not to decide the case on 
the merits, and the status quo is the last 
uncontested status which preceded the 
pending controversy. Interstate Com- 


merce Commission v. Hudson Transp. Co. 
174 F Supp 373. 


Railroad Abandonment Upheld. The 
U. S. district court refused to substitute 
its judgment for that of the ICC, in a case 
involving approval of railroad abandon- 
ment where there was unrefuted evidence 
to support the commission’s conclusion 
that the railroad had sustained large op- 
erating losses, without a substantial pos- 
sibility of future improvement, and the 
commission had weighed proffered evi- 
dence of overreaching in transactions with 
a wholly owned subsidiary and found that 
further proof of the company’s financial 
condition was not required. Jay Street 
Connecting Railroad v. United States, 174 
F Supp 609. 


Expired Contract Rate Prevails. The 
U. S. court of claims held that the federal 
government, as a shipper of aviation gaso- 
line, was liable to an intrastate motor car- 
rier for rates under an expired contract 
where the government had continued to 
ship after the carrier had refused a re- 
quested rate reduction and the govern- 
ment had paid at the expired contract rates 
even though it had subsequently demanded 
a refund, since the government’s course of 
conduct gave rise to a contract evidenced 
by acts rather than by words to continue to 
pay the rates of the expired contract. 
Alabama Highway Express, Inc. v. United 
States, 175 F Supp 143. 


Ownership of Telephone Pole Line. The 
California district court held that a tele- 
phone company, operating under a county 
franchise, which accepts a gas and electric 
company’s offer to erect new poles to carry 
the power company’s telephone lines along 
a portion of the telephone company’s 
route, and to transfer the telephone com- 
pany’s wires to the new poles without cost, 
does not become the owner of the new pole 
line but has only a license to maintain its 
wires on the new poles. Farmers Mut. 
Teleph. Asso. v. Pacific Gas & E. Co. et al. 
343 P2d 111. 


Partial Transfer of Rights. The Florida 
supreme court ruled that a motor carrier 
certificate authorizing hauling of cement 
and cement mixes between all points in 
Florida over irregular routes could be 
transferred in part, so that the transferee 
could haul from cement plants in Flagler 
Beach to all points in the state, and the 
original holder could haul from Tampa 
to all points. Central Truck Lines, Inc. et 
al. v. Carter et al. 113 So2d 841. 
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DEAN H. MITCHELL STATION NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 414,300 kw—3 Units 


Power in 
Northern Indiana. 


undant water supply and highly favorable transportation facilities 
have been important factors in the amazing development of 
heavy industry in the Northern Indiana area. Its steel 
production and oil refining are a major element in the American 
economy. Northern Indiana Public Service Company has 
played an important role in this growth and is gearing itself ee ee oe 
to meet the even larger future of this industrial concentration. services will be sent on request. 
When the completion of the great St. Lawrence Seaway project 
stimulates a new flow of trade into the Middle West, 
Northern Indiana will experience a further expansion in ; 
industry, commerce and population. The new Dean H. Mitchell SARGENT & LUNDY 
Station represents a big step in the company’s program to ENGINEERS 
provide adequate electrical facilities for the load to come. 


140 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





AN INFORMATIONAL PROGRAM 


The P.U.R. Guide 


® A new and different approach to the educational needs of utility employees — called 
THE P.U.R. GUIDE—is now widely in use throughout the industry. Somewhat descriptively, 
the GUIDE is referred to as “a journey of understanding.” It takes the user through the 
economics of public utilities and through many other non-technical phases of utility op- 
eration. It was organized by and is issued under the general supervision of an experienced 
staff of specialists. 


> THE P.U.R. GUIDE program is a systematically and consecutively arranged series of 
weekly lessons, in pamphlet form, offering a simplified, progressive, step-by-step story 
about the nature of the utility business, its important place in the American economy, the 
present conditions under which it is conducted, its day-to-day cbjectives and responsibili- 
ties, the existing problems with which it is confronted and other current subjects arising 
in connection with organization, financing, management, operation and regulation. This pro- 
gram adds guidance to experience in the development of the company “management team.” 








Features of THE P.U.R. GUIDE 


50 issues of 8 pages (one each week) 























Certificate of satisfactory completion 





Glossary of words and terms and complete index 
Ring binder embossed with enrollee’s name 


Leader’s Manual for group discussion 


Occasional reprints from Public Utilities Fortnightly 


Enrollments on company order only 


Comments about THE P.U.R. GUIDE 


Our Company is currently involved in several training programs, and I feel qualified to 
evaluate the information that you are sending out. I think this type of material is, without 
a doubt, the very best that could be obtained for key utility employees. 


Director of Personnel, Electric Company 


FOR UTILITY EMPLOYEE 


; 





We feel that even those who have been in the utility in- 
dustry for many years can learn much by just reading the 
material. 

District Manager, Electric Company 


We all feet that this “information program for utility 
employees” is a program that is needed in the public 
utility industry. 

Vice President, Gas Company 


I am sure that the total series of 50 will prove of ines- 
timable value to the utility industry. 
Vice President and General Manager, 
Telephone Company 


THE P.U.R. GUIDE program is the best basic public 
utility information series I have even encountered 


Vice President, Gas Company 


Two things have particularly impressed me about THE 
P.U.R. GUIDE, First, is the complete manner in which 
your editors treat the various topics; second the sim- 
plicity in writing. 

Employment Supervisor, Gas Company 


There is a definite need for such a type program j: our 
industry. 


Training Assistant, Electric & Gas Company 


Those in charge of employee education or training may obtain further information from: 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC., Publishers 


332 Pennsylvania Building 


Washington 4, D. ©. 
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Industrial Progress 


zona Public Service Plans $262 
Million Outlay by 1964 


IZONA Public Service Company 
ects to spend approximately $262 
ion for construction purposes” in 
five years ending December, 
according to Walter T. Lucking, 
ident. The total compares with 
| million spent for construction in 
previous five years. 
[r. Lucking said electric facilities 
ll require $217 million, or by 1964 
tal investment of 24 times the elec- 
plant at the end of 1958.” The 
million earmarked for gas facili- 
will make “our gas plant invest- 
t at the end of 1964 nearly twice 
gas plant at the end of 1958.” 
ther capital outlay items during 
five year period include $8.5 mil- 
for common property additions, 
uding equipment, trucks and 
ctures ; $54,000 for motor busses, 
$1 million for sundry accounts. 


W Receives Boiler Contract 
From Southern Electric 
Generating Company 


“ Babcock & Wilcox Company 
«i recently that it has received 
‘act to manufacture and install 

for Southern Electric Gen- 

g Company’s new steam-electric 

ating plant near Wilsonville, 


oiler will be the fourth unit at 
plant. Similar to the other 
istallations, which were all 
f tured by Babcock & Wilcox, 
‘west unit also will serve a 250,- 
watt turbine generator. 
s ).t, none of the units at Wil- 
« has gone into operation. The 
boilers are slated to go on- 
460, with the Number 3 unit 
eduled to go into service in the 
Ing of 1961 and Number 4 in the 
of 1962. When the station is 
‘ig its maximum rated capacity 


of 1,000,000 kilowatts, it will rank as 
one of the largest steam generating 
plants in the world. 

The unique feature of the Southern 
Electric Generating Company is that 
while it will generate power it will not 
distribute it to the ultimate consumer. 
The plant’s total power output will be 
sold equally to the Alabama Power 
Company and the Georgia Power 
Company, each of which owns 50 per 
cent of the Southern Electric Gen- 
erating Company’s capital stock. This 
arrangement permits the utilization of 
large generator units at a consider- 
able monetary savings compared with 
the relatively higher costs of smaller 
units. 

The location of this plant, which 
will use some 2,500,000 tons of Ala- 
bama coal annually, is accessible to 
vast coal reserves and is within eco- 
nomical transmission distance of the 
Georgia as well as the Alabama elec- 
trical loads. The plant will cost an 
estimated $140,000,000. 

The four boilers for the plant will 
have a maximum continuous steam 
output of 6,800,000 pounds per hour 
at a pressure of 2325 pounds per 
square inch and a temperature of 
1000 degrees Fahrenheit at the super- 
heater outlet. The steam will be re- 
heated to a temperature of 1000 de- 
grees F. 

Southern Services, Inc., of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., are the consulting en- 
gineers for the new installations. 


Westinghouse Announces 
‘Powercasting’ Program To Aid 
Utilities in Planning Future 
Expansions 


POWERCASTING —a new pro- 
gram to help utility management ac- 


curately forecast their long-range 
system needs—has been announced 
by Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion. 

“Using the Powercasting concept, 
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utilities can find the optimum plan to 
follow in expanding system genera- 
tion and transmission to meet in- 
creasing loads,” said J. K. Dillard, 
manager, electric utility engineering 
for the Company. In addition, such 
diverse and important questions as 
(1) when to retire old turbines; (2) 
how much to spend for reliability; 
(3) what spinning reserve policy to 
use, can also be answered. 

Departing from conventional tech- 
niques, the Powercasting program 
makes use of mathematical models 
that duplicate all or any portion of the 
utility system. Using a digital com- 
puter, actual day-by-day operation 
can be simulated over a long period, 
usually 20 years. All system vari- 
ables ; technical, financial, and human 
— both predictable and random — are 
taken into account. Use of opera- 
tional gaming methods — a combina- 
tion of system analogues, Monte 
Carlo techniques and human competi- 
tion—can provide solutions to prob- 
lems with so many variables that they 
can’t be described by specific formu- 
las or probability equations. 

“When a utility cannot justify us- 
ing Powercasting for a complete long- 
range system study, many smaller 
studies can be made on subjects such 
as generator shutdown economics and 
production costing,” Mr. Dillard said. 
These separate studies are more prac- 
tical for many utilities than the com- 
plete system study. 

“Early and accurate prediction of 
future capital expenditures will en- 
able utilities to save substantially on 
planning, operation, and equipment— 
by buying the right equipment at the 
right time, not prematurely or too 
late,” he added. 

The first Powercasting study is 
now under way for a large Eastern 
utility. Before the study is complet- 
ed, many different possible expansion 
patterns will be analyzed and evalu- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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ated, and the best one .selected. In 
addition, many other significant ques- 
tions will be answered as by-products 
of the study. 


New IH Engine Catalog 


A 12-PAGE, three-color catalog de- 
scribing International six-cylinder in- 
terchangeable diesel and carbureted 
engines has been issued by Interna- 
tional Harvester Company. 

The publication deals with the UC- 
221 carbureted and UD-236 diesel en- 
gines, rated at 75 maximum horse- 
power, and the UC-263 carbureted 
and UD-282 diesel units, rated at 95 


maximum horsepower. 

Each pair of carbureted and diesel 
engines is interchangeable in power 
and dimensions. The carbureted en- 
gines are similar in construction to 
their diesel counterparts, varying 
mainly in head and piston sections. 
The engines are available with a 
variety of components and attach- 
ments to meet specific application re- 
quirements. 

The catalog (CR-608-I) is avail- 
able from International engine dis- 
tributors and dealers. It also can be 
had by writing International Har- 
vester Company, 180 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago 1, IIl., 








This announcement is under no circumstances 10 be construed as an offer to sell 
or as @ solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW _ ISSUE 


$20,000,000 
Florida Power & Light Company 


First Mortgage Bonds, 51/4% Series due November 1, 1989 


Dated November 1, 1959 


October 28, 1959 


Due November 1, 1989 





Price 101.519% and Accrued Interest 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announce- 
ment is circulated from only such of the undersigned or other dealers 
or brokers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Incorporated 


Drexel & Co. 


_R.S. Dickson & Company 


Incorporated 





Stroud & Company 


Incorporated 


McDonnell & Co. 


Incorporated 





Gregory & Sons 


i Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis L. F. Rothschild & Co. Shields & Company : 


Alex. Brown & Sons 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


F. S. Moseley & Co. 





F.S. Smithers & Co. 
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New Machine "Reads' 
Handwriting: Has A Ten-W, 
Vocabulary 


A SMALL device that read, 
written words has been built at on 
Telephone Laboratories. It has aff to ; 
word vocabulary — ‘‘zero” 

“nine,” spelled out. 

The handwriting reader, aboutfhents, 
size of a briefcase, was inventedf-eas 
demonstrate methods which 
eventually be applied in machines 
signed to read a wider variety of 
terial. 

“Reading machines” could be y 
able in any business or industry w 
information must now be transk 
into machine language by pund 
cards, by tape, and by pressing ad 
machine or typewriter keys. In 
Bell System, reading machines wo 
help in translating toll tickets, 
processing bill stubs and orders 
change in service, and in other 


pplicat 
used t 
b towel! 


ing reader is an early experime 
step in the study of how such 
chines can be made. 

To use the experimental handwih 
ing reader, the writer moves a m 
stylus over a special surface just 
if he were writing with a pen orp 


e heatit 


tify” button with the stylus, a lige he 
clima 


appears beside the numeral ¢ 
responding to the word he has | 
written. 


spite variations in individual styleffr heat 

also explores machine reading by grically 

tire words rather than letter-by-# 

ter. It does this by picking out f 

tures of the over-all shape of #r. 

word, These include the length of miracle 

word, the dotting of “i’s” and gXitchen 

number and position of vertically qe 

tended letters such as “h” and “g.) 
Machines are already in use t 

can read individual letters and nugthe 

bers, but most require printing gt otiot 

rigid type style and specific size. lect: 


Anchor Metals Produces 
Narrow Base Folder 


two-foot square narrow b: 
electrical transmission tower /ias be 
produced by Anchor Meials 
Hurst, Texas. 

The folder gives the backgre 
and history of the design, d:aw 
specifications and illustrations 
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plications of the towers now 
used by utility firms. 

tower, only 24 inches square 
top to bottom, utilizes welded 
reads h@yction to insure greater strength 


Ten-W 


nuilt at mic field erection. It is de- 

it has afl to solve transmission problems 

fility firms who are faced with 
‘vestricted rights-of-way or 

', aboutfhents, especially in congested ur- 

Invente, 

nich Metals offers complete de- 


fabrication and 


ineering, 
lety of My facilities for electrical trans- 
wwers and switchyard struc- 
ld be y 
istry wile folder may be obtained by 


g Anchor Metals, P. O. Box 
urst, Texas. 


on 


n Anes will be living i in 

s serviced totally by electricity. 

e trend towards complete elec- 

iving, according to E, O. George, 
@man of the EEI Sales Division 


es a m 
ce jus[Vice President, The Detroit Edi- 
Company, is due largely to the 


ig heating is efficient and practical 
climates. 

- has jf. George feels the interest in 

‘ heat es a little like the 


ng 7 Seslly powered appliances for the 
er-by-@@, the consumer has learned a 
‘out ft deal about the uses of electric 
e of #r. In order to acquire the elec- 


‘itchen, laundry, ete., he had to 
sg his electric system and the 
acquire full housepower had 
educational aspect. As a re- 
iomeowner became curious 
ler ways and means of using 
rc power he could channel so 
‘into his private dwelling. 
st in electric space heating, 
ge said, was a natural de- 
Actually, he feels, public 
s been the prime incentive 
loping the modern electric 
nt. 
ic space heating is so effec- 
y hasn’t it been used more 
itil this year? Mr. George 
were two very important 
hy electric space heating was 
in d ‘veloping consumer momen- 
While electric heat offers great 


opportunities for construction econ- 
omies and design improvements, it 
also requires quality construction— 
effective insulation, a tight structure 
and attention to details. 

The Live Better Electrically Pro- 
gram along with its sponsoring elec- 
tric utilities are prominent in cam- 
paigning to make sure that the impor- 
tance of the essential ingredients of a 
good electric house heating job were 
recognized by the building industry. 
Today they feel contractors, architects 
and other trade allies are alerted to 
the importance of quality installation. 

To insure further satisfactory re- 
sults from electric heat, Mr. George 
said, electric utilities have worked 
with manufacturers of electric heating 
so that equipment is suitable for all 
weather requirements. Today depend- 
ability of electric equipment is as- 
sured. 

Today in most areas of the United 
States, electric utilities report that 
they can offer strong competition to 
other heating fuels. In many areas 
electric utilities are conducting special 
builder education programs that un- 
derline the advantages of correct in- 
stallation. 


m | 
In recent months the success of im- 


proved methods of insulation and spe- 
cial equipment have resulted in the 
opening of the first all-electric hous- 
ing projects in such northerly states 
as Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Jersey and New York, with similar 
projects planned for a number of oth- 
er New England states. The success 
of electric heat had to be successfully 
demonstrated in these cold climate 
states according to Mr. George, be- 
fore homeowners would feel that total 
electric living could answer their 
needs practically and efficiently. 


ALCOA Issues Report On 
Fault and Overload Currents 


“OVERLOAD and Fault Current 
Limitations of Bare Aluminum Con- 
ductors’—the second portion of a 
long-range engineering data project 
of Aluminum Company of America 
has just been published by Alcoa. 
Information presented in the re- 


port includes description of fault and | 


overload currents, along with graphs 
showing maximum allowable time for 
various high value emergency or 
short circuit currents, in utility trans- 
mission or distribution lines. Graphs 
for both stranded aluminum conduc- 
tor and A. C. S. R. (Aluminum Con- 
ductor, Steel Reinforced) are in- 
cluded. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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DO YOU HAVE 
POLE FATIGUE 


PUT NEW LIFE IN OLD 
POLES . . . PROTECT 
THEM AGAINST 
WEATHER WITH 


POLE 


TOPPERS 


Keep standing poles . . . standing as 
much as 10 to 20 years longer with a 
one dollar investment. 


THAT’S a % 1,00 
each 


for only 


YOU CAN PROTECT YOUR POLES 
FROM THE HARMFUL ELEMENTS 
THAT DETERIORATE POLE TOPS 
AND CAUSE PREMATURE REPLACE- 
MENTS. 


easy to carry—easy to apply 








Pole toppers can be carried in line 
trucks and applied by your men during 
their regular line work. Each pole top- 
per contains five percent Penta to in- 
sure against the re-invasion of fungus 
. . « swelling and shrinkage due to 
weather that damages poles. For an in- 
expensive way to stop pole top rot 
once and for all, use POLE TOPPERS 
on all of your poles. Pole toppers are 
15" in diameter and a carton of 12 
weighs only 13 lbs. Where decay is al- 
ready present we recommend the use 
of pole topper fluid. 10% fluid Penta 
NW AMEZ OB CAN. os 04s s.cmdamac 


ORDER SOME TODAY 


Chaneal 


WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
OF AMERICA, INC. 


978 Ellicott St. : 
“9 


Buffalo 9, N. Y. 
ELmwood 5905 
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Particular value of the new Alcoa 
publication is to electrical utilities, 
where it will provide the necessary 
data to determine fuse selection, or 
circuit breaker or relay settings, for 
various conductor sizes and applica- 
tions. 

The 16-page booklet comprises sec- 
tion seven of “Alcoa Aluminum 
Overhead Conductor Engineering 
Data.” The several sections of the 
project are being published as re- 
search is completed, not in the nu- 
merical sequence they will have in the 
completed project series. 

“Overload and Fault Current Lim- 
itations of Bare Aluminum Conduc- 
tors” may be obtained from any Alcoa 
sales office or from 792 Alcoa Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Also available 
is the first of the reports, section six, 
“Current - Temperature Characteris- 
tics of Aluminum Conductors.” 


Cordiner Predicts Electric 
Industry Output Will Rise 
To $90 Billion by 1976 


RALPH J. CORDINER, chairman 
ot the board of the General Electric 
Company, predicted recently that the 
electrical industry would continue its 


historical pattern of growing faster 
than the national economy as a whole. 

Mr. Cordiner estimated that the in- 
dustry’s output could rise from its 
present approximately $20 billion a 
year level to as much as $44 billion by 
1966, and to $90 billion by 1976. 

“Tn this context of national growth, 
General Electric sees both the chal- 
lenge and the opportunity to increase 
its contribution from the present four- 
billion-dollar level to a rate of six bil- 
lion dollars a year in the early 1960's,” 
he said. 

He emphasized that such goals are 
“realistic, but by no means easy.” 
Competition will be increasingly on 
an international scale, he said, with 
foreign competitors having some de- 
cided advantages, particularly in terms 
of wage and material costs. 

Mr. Cordiner based his optimism 
for the future in part on the fact that 
“in the United States, as elsewhere, 
the use of elecricity is geared not only 
to population growth, but also to ad- 
vances in the level of living.” 

Citing the nation’s extensive in- 
vestment in scientific research and de- 
velopment as one of the chief accelera- 
tors of economic progress, the Gen- 
eral Electric chairman said the cur- 





Houston Lighting & Power Company's 50-ton P&H 
~-855B-LC crane with extra wide, long crawlers 


CEST" PROFIT-YARDS 


MULTI-PURPOSE Pz MOBILE CRANES FOR UTILITIES’ 
MATERIALS HANDLING AND MAINTENANCE WORK 


Profit-Lifts are the end product of advanced P&H design and engineering 
features that result in higher production, lower operating cost—more net 
profit for P&H users. Truck cranes from 10 to 80 tons—crawler cranes 
from 20 to 110 tons—crawler excavators from % to 3% cu. yds. See 
your P&H dealer for all of the profitable facts or write: Dept. 534A, 
Harnischfeger Corporation, Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin. 


HARNISCHFEGER 


rent stress on innovation has pq 
larly encouraging implication 
electrical manufacturers and ut] 
“The United States has ¢ 
trated as much research and de 
ment into the past ten years 4s j 
formed in all the years previg 
that,” he pointed out. At General 
tric alone, he said, “the compan 


invested more than $200 1illiff;.. 


laboratory facilities since W >rld 
II, and the volume of researc 
development work done jas 
costing more than a quariter-} 
dollars annually in recent y ears 


“Since there is a time la: betfl:,,, 


the discovery of new knowiedg 
its widespread practical applica 
the world has hardly begun ‘o ey 
ence the effect of this vast itivest 
in science and engineering. [t wie 
a snowball effect, building up ins 
and volume as it moves throug 
presently known forms of econ 
and technical activity. And it 
opportunity for the electrical i 
try,” he said. 

Mr. Cordiner singled out the s 
trend toward greater automati 
industry, commerce, the farm, anf 
home as presenting tremendous 
portunities for the electrical indy 
He also listed atomic energy dey 
ment and the exploration of \ 
space as areas with exciting 
range possibilities for the industry 

Mr. Cordiner was in San Fran 
in connection with a visit by the d 
pany’s board of directors to Gen, 
Electric facilities in California 
Arizona. He spoke before a dinn 
honor of the board. 


World's Largest Aluminum 
Flexible Connectors Produce 


THE largest all-aluminum fle 
connectors for an 11,000 ampere, 
inch diameter tubular aluminum 
have been produced by the Delta- 
Electric Division, H. K. Porter 
pany, Inc. Each unit meas 
inches in length and 28 inci-e 
the two terminal taps. They 
ing used on the highest amy 
erator bus installation eve: 

All welded construction, °x 
transformer lead connecti: 
vides a minimum of curr 
change surfaces. 

In order to facilitate fiel: ins 
tion, the units were suppl 
short section of aluminum | 
ed into the connectors. This allo 
a simple tube-to-tube butt weld 
made in the field. 
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PSCO to Build New Generating Station 


(RN Indiana Public Service Company will 
iew electric generating station in the Burns 
rea, Dean H. Mitchell, NIPSCO president, 

--d recently. The first generating unit to be in- 

ll have a capacity of 193,000 xilowatts. 

.-w power station will be built on a 100-acre 
ind east of Burns Harbor and will utilize only 
of frontage on Lake Michigan. The site was 
acquired by NIPSCO some 30 years ago and 

‘1 for the building of a generating station. 

struction will begin this month and will be spread 

‘ear period. The station must be in operation 

bb3 0 meet forecast power demands. The added 
ity will increase the company’s total available 
r supply to more than 1,170,000 kilowatts. When 


MMlete’ the plant will cost approximately $30 million 
Buildings and equipment. 


making the announcement, Mr. Mitchell said the 


Bany was embarking on the huge expansion pro- 


to meet the ever-increasing electrical needs of cus- 
s in the hundreds of cities and towns served by 
tility 

e new plant is being engineered and designed by 
ers of the utility’s engineering staff, and the Chi- 
consulting firm of Sargent and Lundy. 

e design will accommodate 5 additional generating 
,each to be added as future demands require, mak- 


he ultimate capacity of the plant 1,250,000 kilo- 


‘citing 

industry 
in Fran 
by the ¢ 
, to Ge 
ifornia 
a dinnd 


Highway Trailer Introduces 
New Earth-Borer Mechanism 


Utility Division of Highway Trailer Comany, 
juartered in Edgerton, Wisconsin, has introduced 
; power-leveling mechanism, now available on mod- 
IDA and HDAMS of its earthboring machines. 
e announcement states that with dual power-level- 
mtrol conveniently located at the top, a turn of the 
anism puts the rack bar and derrick in the exact 
ion desired, This feature permits rapid leveling 


ge necessary on guard rail and line construction jobs. 


neer««| for positioning in any angle up to 90 degrees, 
echanism is said to be ideal for work in rough, un- 
terrain. 


High-Level Appointments Announced 
For Babcock & Wilcox Boiler Division 


CRAVEN has been elected a vice president of The 


gock * Wilcox Company by the board of directors, 


in charge of the Boiler division’s manufac- 
artment, according to an announcement by 
i, president of the company. 
sven, who formerly was manager of the divi- 
ion department, will make his headquarters 
irling avenue offices in Barberton, Ohio. In his 
n, he succeeds Paul H. Setzler, who has re- 


same time, Mr, Nielsen announced that the 

director has elected O. R. Carpenter assistant 
Presicent, Boiler division manufacturing depart- 
» Teporting to Mr. Craven. 








Decision 


Making 


Making the right executive decision 
calls for diversified scientific “know- 
how.” Helping furnish this “know- 
how” is the management and engineer- 


ing consultant’s job. 


Every company today faces complex 
problems in such fields as accounting, 
engineering, industrial and public rela- 
tions, insurance, financing, marketing, 


rates and many other areas. 


Commonwealth specialists are avail- 
able to work with your executives in 
these areas, at a fraction of the cost 
you would pay for full-time people on 


your own staff. 


Commonwealth 


SERVICES INC. ASSOCIATES INC. 


Management and Business Consultants 


Consulting and Design Engineers 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y., 300 Park Ave. 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS, M&M Building 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN, 209 E. Washington Ave. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C., 1612 K Street, N.W. 























PROCEEDINGS 
ere 1958 CONVENTION 


g AT PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD 
AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 





THIS edition contains valuable material on the 
subject of regulation of rates and services of 
public utilities and transportation companies 
including the following: 


Rates of Public Utilities and Transportation Agencies, Depreciation, Valuation, Railroad 
Passenger Deficit and Regulation of Public Utilities, Panel discussions on the subjects 
of "The Memphis Decision and Its Effect on Gas Distribution Companies", "The Case 
for Repeal of the Excise Taxes on Transportation and Communications", and "The 
Treatment of Accelerated Depreciation for Rate Making Purposes.” 


Price $10.00—Approximately 550 Pages 





OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


1957—Uniform System of Accounts for Water Utilities 
For the purpose of applying the 1957 Revised System of Accounts for Water Utilities 
prescribed by State Commissions the new editions have been printed in three (3) 


volumes: 


Class A & B — 128 pages 


Accounts for utilities having annual water operating revenues of $250,000 or more .... 


Class C — 100 pages 


Accounts for utilities having annual water operating revenues of $50,000 or more and 


less than $250,000 


Class D — 64 pages 
Accounts for utilities having annual water operating revenues of less than $50,000 ... 


NOTE: 1958 Revised Uniform System of Accounts for Electric and Gas Utilities are in the process 
of being printed and will be available about May 1, 1959. 
1958—Regulations Governing the Preservation of Records of Electric, Gas 
and Water Utilities 
Local Service Telephone Rates (Revised 1957) 
An excellent compilation of rates prepared by NARUC Subcommittee on "exchange rates" 
for all exchanges of Bell System, the rates of cities of 50,000 population or more for Bell and 
Independent exchanges, and tabulation of above exchanges which had ten cent coin tele- 
phone rate in effect June 30, 1957 


Local Service Telephone Rates—Set of revised pages only for 1958. 75 loose leaf pages 


Telephone Separations Manual (Revised 1957) 
Includes the 1952 addendum, the so-called Charleston Plan and the 1956 addendum, the 
so-called Phoenix Plan changes 


Depreciation: 

1943—1944 Reports of Committee on Depreciation. A comprehensive and complete analysis 
of the problems of depreciation on public utility regulation. 326 pages, paper bound 

1946—Methods of Pricing Retirements from Group Property Accounts 

1948—Letter Symbols for Mathematics of Depreciation 

1948—Half Cycle Methods of Estimating Service Life 

1955—Report of Committee on Depreciation (Discussion of Liberalized Depreciation under 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954) 

1956—Report of Committee on Depreciation (Depreciation Rates for Electric Utilities) .... 

1958—Report of Committee on Depreciation (Cost of Removal and Gross Salvage related to 
Book Cost Retired for Electric, Gas and Telephone Companies) 


(When remittance accompanies order, we pay forwarding charges) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND 


UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 
P. O. BOX 684 WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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Twofold Benefits From The 


Analysts Journal 


7, %ts timely articles by the nations leading security analysts 
and economists keep you informed as to methods and 
trends in the security markets. You will be better able to 
present your company in its most favorable light if you 
know the trend of financial thinking as expressed in the 
official publication of the Security Analysts. 


Its advertising pages provide a means of putting your story 
across to the Analysts. There is no more direct and effec- 
tive way to contact this influential group of investment 
specialists than to advertise in their own quarterly Journal. 


To Keep Abreast of Investment Markets 


READ THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 


To Keep Investment Markets Abreast of Your Company 
ADVERTISE IN THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED FIVE TIMES A YEAR BY THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF FINANCIAL ANALYSTS SOCIETIES 





THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 
82 Beaver Street, Room 1512-14 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


0 Please enter my subscription for one year at the subscription rate 
of $5.00—United States; $5.50—Canada. 


O Please send me your advertising brochure. 


——v 
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PREPARING FOR 


THE UTILITY RATE CASE 


by Francis X. Welch, B. Litt., LL. B., LL. M. 


The satisfactory solution of the most expensive and difficult problem of Commission Regulation— 
The Rate Case—depends very largely upon how well and how thoroughly the details of preparatior 


320 
Pages 


Price: $10 






have been given attention. “Preparing for the Utility Rate 
Case” is a compilation of experiences taken from the records 
of actual rate cases. It has required two years of research 
study and analysis, conducted by Francis X. Welch, Editor 
of PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY, with the aid anc 
cooperation of selected experts, te complete this treatise. 


The volume, being the first of its kind, should be found 
invaluable to utility executives, rate case personnel. 
attorneys, accountants, consultants, regulatory com- 
missions, rate case protestants, and, in fact, to all persons 
engaged in or having an interest in rate cases. 


Among the values of this compilation are the reviews of 
methods and procedures, which have been found helpful in— 


® simplifying and speeding up rate case 
groundwork 


® saving time and expense of companies, 
commissions and other parties 


© cutting down “lag losses” 


® aiding the consumer by making possible 
faster plant and service improvements 


® increasing the confidence of investors 


—all of which are in the public interest. 


The volume does not offer a program of standardized 
procedures for rate case preparation, but reviews the plain 
and practical methods that have been used. 


These chapter headings indicate the coverage: 


The Birth of the Utility Rate Case 


Completing the Rate Base; 


Public Relations and the Rate Case Working Capital 
The Birth of Utility Company Rate Opposition Operating Expenses 
The Grand Strategy of the Rate Case Operating Expenses, Continued— 


Selection and Function of the Attorney 


Annual Depreciation 


The Mechanics of Rate Case Preparation The Rate of Return 


Proof of the Rate Base 


Rate Adjustments—Allocations 


The Completed Rate Base—Overheads, Land, 
Depreciation, Working Capital 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC.. Publishers 
SUITE 332, PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
425 THIRTEENTH STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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INDUCT OF THE UTILITY RATE CASE 


by Francis X. Welch, B. Litt., LL.B... LL. M. 






























HIS is the companion volume to “PREPARING FOR THE UTILITY RATE CASE.” It deals with 
thos. procedural matters which come after the preparatory stages of the rate case. It presents for the 


ior, Bt tive the practical problems of conducting the case— 


Rate 
rds 
~ ® filing the application 
bias ® introducing the evidence 
® examining the witnesses, etc. 

und 
al fact, it explains the time-saving and effective ways of making the 
a p-by-step progress toward the rate decision, including information 
— ncerning the requirements for appeal and review. 
of Nowhere in the literature of regulation will you find, in rela- 
‘— ely small compass, a comparable exposition and guide. 

Here are the chapter headings: 

Assisting In The Rate Case Preparation 

The Formal Approach To The Rate Case 

The Attorney-Client Relationship 
le Preparing The Petition or Application 

Preparing The Testimony 

Parties—Rate Complaints—Investigations 

Negotiations Before Hearing—Prehearing Proceedings 
ed Setting and Opening The Hearing 
in Examination In Chief 


Cross-Examination and Rebuttal 
Evidence in a Rate Case 


The Case for Complainants 
or Rate Increase Protestants 


The Expert Witness 


Motions, Interlocutory Procedures, Arguments, Briefs 
and Decisions 





A»peal and Review 


“Conduct of the Utility Rate Case,” like its companion, is designed not only to aid both 
rate “ase practitioners and regulatory authorities, but everyone who has responsibilities or duties in 


connection with a rate case. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC., Publishers 


SUITE 332, PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
425 THIRTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 












PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


@ This Directory is reserved for engineers, account- 
ants, rate experts, consultants, and others equipped to 
serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, 
appraisals, valuations, special reports, investigations, 
financing, design, and construction. 








63 years of leadership in property valuation 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Offices in 18 cities coast-to-coast 














CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Electricity, Natural Gas and Water Utilities 
Production, Transmission, Distribution 
Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 
1500 MEADOW LAKE PARKWAY, KANSAS CITY 14, MISSOURI (SINCE 1915) 














BONI, WATKINS, JASON & CO., INC. 


Economic & Management Consultants 


37 Wall Street ae * . hteenth St., a Ww. 
New York 5, N. Y. shington 6, D. 


Rate Cases Management and Market Studies Rate of Return Analysis 
Cost of Service Determination Economic and Financial Reports 








BURNS and ROE, Inc. 
ENGINEERS e CONSULTANTS e CONSTRUCTORS 
Engineering and Design © Research and Development @ Construction © 
Electric, Steam and Hydro Plants ©@ Aeronautical and Missile 
Facilities © Surveys ©@ Nuclear, Chemical and Industrial Plants @ 
Transmission ® Distribution ® Reports 


160 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 
Washington, D. C., e Hempstead, L. |. e Santa Monica, Calif. 














SERVICES INC. Management and Business Consultants 


300 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y., MUrray Hill 8-1800 


Common wealth 1 Main St., Houston 2, Texas, CApital 2-9171 
1612 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., STerling 3-3363 


ASSOCIATES INC. Consulting and Design Engineers 
Commonwealth Building, Jackson, Mich., STate 4-6111 
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DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 


ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Design — Electric Line Construction — Management — Reports and Valuations 





- Design 

- Engineering 

- Construction 
DRAKE & TOWNSEND 


Incorporated 
11 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


LP-gas 
peak shaving 


EMPIRE GAS and stand-by 
plants for 
ENGINEERING CO. ne 
P.O. Box 1738. + industry 


+ design 
Atlanta 1. Georgia + construction 








Ford, Bacon & Davis 
ves Engineers oss" 


NEW YORK @ MONROE, LA. @© CHICAGO @ SAN FRANCISCO 














FOSTER ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Rate Cases @ Cost of Service and Other Regulatory Methods 
Rate of Return Analyses @ Rate Design 
Natural Gas Field Price Problems @ Economic and Financial Reports 


1523 L STREET, N.W. 326 MAYO BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. TULSA 3, OKLAHOMA 











Francisco & JAacosus 


ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 
Specializing in the location and design of 
Customers Service Centers and Operating Headquarters 


WESTBURY CLEVELAND Tucson 
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GIBBS & HILL, 1Nc. 


Consulting Engineers 


DESIGNERS ¢ CONSTRUCTORS 
Los Angeles NEW YORK Tampa 

















525 LANCASTER AVE. 
READING, PA. 


WASHINGTON « NEW YORK 


GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 
GA ENGINEERS and CONSULTANTS 


FOUNDED 1906 














W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
ELECTRIC — GAS — TRANSIT — WATER 
Financial and Economic Reports 
Valuations—Rate of Return—Depreciation Studies 
Traffic Surveys—Fare Analyses 


55 Liberty Street New York 5, N. Y. 











Harza Engineering Company 
Consulting Fngineers 


Calvin V. Davis Richard D. Harza E. Montford Fucik 


PORTS — DESIGN — SUPERVISION 
HYDROELECTRIC PLANTS AND DAMS — TRANSMISSION LINES — FLOOD CONTROL — 
IRRIGATION — RIVER BASIN DEVELOPMENT 


400 West Madison Street Chicago 6, Illinois 











HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erection and Maintenance of 
Electrical Transmission and Distribution Lines 


1350 HOLLY AVENUE e COLUMBUS, OHIO 














JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 


ENGINEERS 


APPRAISALS — DEPRECIATION STUDIES — PROPERTY RECORDS 
COST TRENDS — SPECIAL STUDIES — REPORTS 


for Rate Cases, Security Issues, Regulatory and Accounting Requirements 
Michigan Theatre Building Ann Arbor, Michigan NOrmandy 8-7778 
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See fu lj ian 


ENGINEERS ° 


Coporadion 
SeowsaT er vuctoEe8s 
POWER PLANT SPECIALISTS 


DESIGN e CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 
SURVEYS e INVESTIGATIONS e REPORTS 


1200 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 











William S. Leffler, Engineers Associated 
Utility Management Consultants for past 35 years Specializing in 
CLASS COST ANALYSES ‘for Developing CLASS RATES 
OF RETURN and UNIT COSTS for use in 
RATE CASES AND MODERNIZATION of Rate Structures 
Send for brochure: “The Value of Cost Analysis to Management” 
17 BAYWATER DRIVE DARIEN, CONN. 


REGULATORY 
AND 


MUNICIPAL 
PROBLEMS 


GAS 
ELECTRIC 
WATER 
TELEPHONE 











MANAGEMENT SERVICES FOR THE TRANSIT INDUSTRY 


e complete management 
e consultation 
@ special investigations 


NATIONAL CITY MANAGEMENT COMPANY 
Prudential Plaza — Suite 3500 * Chicago 1, Illinois ° MOhawk 4-6500 


NATIONAL CITY 














SPECIALISTS IN 
ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, RATES, 
INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND 
OPERATING ENGINEERS 
PURCHASING 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 

















SANDERSON & PORTER 


CONSTRUCTION * REPORTS 
SURVEYS 


& 


NEW YORK NEW YORK 

















OL OC CCT TLL Cho 


OO TTC 


SARGENT & LUNDY 


ENGINEERS 
Consultants to the Power Industry 
@ STUDIES @ DESIGN @ SUPERVISION 


140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
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STANDARD RESEARCH CONSULTANTS, INC. 


Rate of Return ¢ Valuations © Capital Costs 
Customer Surveys © Depreciation Studies 
Regional Economic Studies ® Property Records 


345 Hudson St. Watkins 4-6400 New York 14, N. Y. 











STONE & WEBSTER : sosion" 


CHICAGO 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION rit ieeuaen 

SAN FRANCISCO 
DESIGN + CONSTRUCTION + REPORTS + APPRAISALS LOS ANGELES 


EXAMINATIONS » CONSULTING ENGINEERING eps 





& = 
Whitman, Requardt and Associates 
Publishers of the HANDY-WHITMAN INDEX 

DESIGN—SUPERVISION OF PUBLIC UTILITY CONSTRUCTION COSTS, 
now in its 35th year and a companion publication the 

REPORTS—VALUATIONS HANDY-WHITMAN INDEX OF WATER UTILITY 

CONSTRUCTION COSTS 

1304 ST. PAUL STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 

















EARL L. CARTER 


Consulting Engineer 


REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OHIO, 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY 


Topographic and Planimetric Maps Public Utility Valuations, Reports end 
Mosaics, Plans & Profiles for all Original Cost Studies 


Engineering work. 10 Electric Buildi : : 
Abrams Bldg. Lansing, Mich. 9 a Indianapolis, Ind. 


Abram/Aerial Survey 
Loporation 


























BURNS & McDONNELL ENGINEERS, CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE CONTRACTORS 


Engineers-Architects-Consultants for the GAS INDUSTRY 
CONSOLIDATED 
4600 E. 63rd St. 

900 63rd St. Traffieway GAS anv SERVICE CO. 


Kansas City 41, Missouri 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, I. 
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GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY AND CARPENTER, INC. MINER AND MINER 
ENGINEERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Investigations—Reports—Appraisals 


Original Cost and Depreciation Studies INCORPORATED 
Rate Analyses—Iinsurance Surveys 


GREELEY COLORADO 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 














INTERNUCLEAR COMPANY PITTSBURGH TESTING 
Nuclear consultants, engineers, and LABORATORY 


designers - ; ‘ 
Economics of Nuclear Power, Reactor Radiography—Soils—Mechanics 


Analysis and Design, Shielding, Testing—Inspection—Analysis 
Special Applications Main Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Clayton 5 Missouri 32 Laboratories in Principal Cities 























Jackson & Moreland, Inc. > 
Jackson & Moreland International, Inc. A. S. SCHULMAN ELEcTRIC Co. 


Engineers and Consultants Electrical Contracting Engineers 
BLECTRICAL—MECHANICAL—STRUCTURAL founded 1890 
DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION PowER STATION—INDUSTRIAL— 
FOR 


UTILTY, INDUSTRIAL AND ATOMIC PROJECTS COM MERCIAL—TRANSMISSION LINES— 
SURVEYS—APPRAISALS—REPORTS DIsTRIBUTION 

MACHINE DRRIGN- TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS PPA S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 

BOSTON — WASHINGTON — NEW YORK 


Los mpa 




















PETER F. LOFTUS CORPORATION The R.W.STAFFORDCO. 
GAS CONSULTANTS — ENGINEERS 
Design and Consulting Engineers CONSTRUCTORS 


i P Natural Gas Conversions 
Electrical Mechanical Structural Plant Management & Operations 


Civil * Nuclear ¢ Architectural Accident & Insurance Investigations 
%S 2 Peak Shaving & Standby Ptants 
Meusuco® FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 2944 Grant St. Phone UNiversity 4-6190 




















LUTZ & MAY COMPANY SVERDRUP & PARCEL 


Engineers & Consultants 
Consulting Engineers 
Design, Construction Supervision 
STEAM, GAS & DIESEL POWER STATIONS Steam and Hydro Power Plants 
PUMPING PLANTS—ELECTRIC SYSTEMS Power Systems—Industrial Plants 

REPORTS—DESIGNS—APPRAISALS 


1009 Baltimore Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Studies—Reports 


St. Louis . Son Francisco ° Washkingtoa 























Representation in this Professional Directory A, W, WILLIAMS INSPECTION CO., INC. 


may be obtained at very reasonable rates. 
Kindly address inquiries to: 


gg ad DEPARTMENT Preservative Treatment and Preservative Analysis 
ublic Utilities Fortnightly ler é 
332 Pennsylvania Building New “ee bia -_ Pertland 


Washington 4, D. C. Inspectors stationed throughout the U.S.A. 


Specialized Inspection Service 





Poles, Crossarms, Lumber, Piles, Crossties 
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Now available in new 
73” Height & 9212”. 


Trend To OPEN-SHELF FILING Continues To Mount! 


are finding this method of filing | REMINGTON RAND ! 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


..when all types of businesses 

elves, instead of in drawer equipment, has so many advantages. 

1 50% of the floor space and 70% of the cost of first grade filing Room 2119, 315 Park Ave. South, New York 10 

ual time s y showed that without sacrificing filing efficiency 

ne . er study a : ‘ ‘ ; “ z ; — ef y» Kindly send free folder LBV725—Divider-Type 
% faster finding, 435 faster filing. It’s equally advantageous for SHELF FILING. 





ctive records. ; . ¥ Name & Title 
ayable records are bulky and space-consuming, yet highly active 
nee standpoint. Divider-Type Shelf Filing provides an excellent 
- filing space problem. An efficient filing system based on consoli- 
files makes for greatly increased ease of reference. 

nn TODAY for full details cn this efficient method. 





Company 


Address 





______Zone__State. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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e€ntial use Oo 
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third 1S used by oma 
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ere Columbia Serves. 


Throughout its service territory—in Ohio, THE COLUMBIA" > 
SYSTEM. IN 


Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, Hiri 
é COLUMBIA HYDROCARBON C 2PORM 


120 EAST 41st STREET, NEWY RK fh 


Virginia, Maryland and southern New 
CHARLESTON GROUP: UNITED FUEL GAS COMPANY, 1700 acCOk 
AVENUE, S.E., CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA. COLUMBUS GF >UP:! 


York — natural gas continues to be the y 

OHIO FUEL GAS COMPANY, 99 NORTH FRONT ST., COLUMBU 15, 0 

. : ° PITTSBURGH GROUP: THE MANUFACTURERS LIGHT AND ft “AT G 
prefer red fuel for home and industry. PANY, 800 UNION TRUST BLDG, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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